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LOFOTEN ISLANDS SCENERY HARBOR AT BERGEN, NORWAY. 


UP TO DATE 


nothing has been discovered to take the place of Cod-Liver Oil in the list 
of nourishments, and in no other quarter of the globe does Cod-Liver Oil 
reach the degree of perfection it does in Norway. 


LIKEWISE, UP TO DATE 


nobody -has been able to make an emulsion so sweet to the taste, or so 
effective as 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


the cream of Norway Cod-Liver Oil and Hypophosphites. This palatable 
nourishment possesses all the elements of both food and medicine. There 
is no secret about its formula, as it has been given to all the leading phy- 
Sicians, and physicians, the world over, endorse it. 






























Cures Coughs, Colds, | 7 
Weak Lungs, Loss of “3 
Flesh, General De- | 
= bility, Blood Diseases | 
'— and Wasting Dis- § 
eases of Children. | 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New-York City. Druggists sell it. 





WE SEND FREE 


to any address an illustrated book about 
the ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” written 
by one of our representatives, who was 
sent to Norway for the purpose. 






Copyrighted, 1893, by Scorr & Bowne. 


STREET SCENE IN BODO, NORWAY. WAITING FOR A CUSTOMER, BODO, NORWAY. 
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THE SWIM. 

PEOPLE who are not in what is called “‘the 
swim” have an idea that people who are, lead 
lives of elegant and culpable idleness, and that all 
virtue is confined to their own honest and humdrum 
If for one season they could follow the steps 
of a woman of fashion, they might marvel why she 
wished to be one, but would never again think of 


} 
circie 


her as a dawdler. 

They would see that, in the first place, it is no light 
task to carry on such a household as hers must ne- 
cessarily be, since,even with the aid of a housekeeper, 
more or less care and responsibility fall on her own 
slioulders, and sometimes the housekeeper is as much 
of a care as all the rest. There are all the engage- 
ments to be projected, arranged, and met; the dinuer, 
the tea, the lunch, the reception, the cotillon,; and 
the round of calls. There are all her hospitalities to 
be planned, the guests to be chosen, the lions to be 
secured, the entertainment to be elaborated. There is 
her toilette then, for all occasions,and that of her fam- 
ily, to be attended to; at least a dozen gowns apiece for 
herself and her daughters, with wraps and trifles 
thrown in, and an immensity of underwear; and all 
that again is by no means play, in the mere choos- 
ing of material and design, and the campaign with 
the dressmaker, but a process of attrition from 
whose exhaustion one needs real rest before going 
further 
the very top of the wave, if she aspires to be a leader, 


Beyond this is the necessity of keeping on 


or at all among the leaders, as regards the new hap 
penings the world over; she is to be letter perfect on 
the last new fad, whether it concerns music, books, 
heroes, orchids, politics, the pedigree of horses, the 
qualities of dogs; and there must be a certain time 
allotted to the theatre, the opera, the concert-room, 
the musical, and all the rest. She must keep her 
old learning brushed up to the point of all the news, 
and be able to talk intelligently to the expounders of 
sciences, and the savant who becomes the fashion. 
She must know the epochs of history to which her 
gowns belong, and what portraits gave the hint for 
their shapes. She must be prepared to meet brill- 
iantly any topic that may be introduced at her table. 
W hen, then, the early rush of dinners and receptions 
and balls is over, she has by no means a chance to re 
pair her forces, for then she belongs to a class that in 
the midst of the most luxurious paraphernalia dis- 
cuss learned papers on the decimal or any other sys- 
tem; she belongs to a coterie that get up entertain 
ments for some hospital under what is called their 
patronage; she belongs to a club that gives private 
theatricals, with an infinity of rehearsals; and she 
has tickets to sell, and charities to develop, and cler- 
ical duties in connection with other charities and 
affairs on her hands, take them for all in all, enough 
to make a business man go wild. If she is not of 
established position, but what is termed a climber, the 
association with those of superior caste which her 
charity work gives her is indispensable; a pew in 
church, and attendance and interest, are also indispen- 
sable. With all this, there is something to be left 
over for the bosom of the family, let her be whom 
she may; there are the children to be cherished who 
are at home, to be corresponded with if at school or 
abroad; and there is the time which every husband, 
rich or poor, seems to think should belong to him. 
Any one who supposes this life is an idle one 
would upon investigation find the days of a reigning 
queen full of lassitude when compared to it; and 
any one who thinks it a useless one will have to re- 
member that even if there are further and higher 
things to which such a person as we speak of could 
have devoted her time and energy, and without ex- 
cusing her, yet she makes a host of working people 
glad, keeps an immense amount of money in cirenla- 
tion, makes many a public pleasure possible for the 
poor, because she also partakes of it, and adds vastly 
to the brightness and bustle, to the joyous appear- 
ance of life, without which the work-a-day world 
would find the outlook far more dismal than it is. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 
PSS ATTERSON 
BOWMAN was 

there when I went in, 

mine ea looking as sleek and 

AM hth Lilla well groomed as one 

4 . of his own horses at 
the show. His high 

Gg , silk hat, which he held 

pertttie’ i. ih his hand, was as 

polished and shining 
as any of their haunch- 
es. Everything about him, indeed—everything except his 
well-made clothes—sbone with evidence of scrupulous care 
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—his hair, his teeth, his eyes—no, I must. after all, except 
his eyes; they presented too small a point for observation. 
They were, moreover, seldom turned in our direction. Mr. 
Bowman rarely looks intently at any object, unless it be a 
horse. When not absorbed with one of these, his eyes are 
cast down, fixed on his hat or gloves, or else they are raised 
to some invisible object beyond the vision of his friends. 

I wondered why he and Miss Laighton should have chosen 
places near Professor Prodgers. I knew what effect his 
presence would produce. I could see the process going on in 
every quiver of the Professor's thin old face, a process I can 
compare to nothiug but to the operation of some chemicals 
in the Professor's own laboratory when a substance round 
which crystallization takes place is introduced and one can 
see latent properties suddenly expressing themselves visibly. 

Miss Laighton was speaking. I sometimes fancy she and 
Bowman are engaged. There is some subtle sympathy be- 
tween them. She is always so at home with him. To-day 
she rested just the tip of her boot on the low fender as she 
spoke, her dress drawn up a trifle from it, her faee to the 
fire—the attitude of the woman who feels the man she sits 
with her friend, one held in greater or less esteem, as the case 
may be, but one always regarded as a habit. I felt this 
sympathy too when Miss Laighton referred to the Horse 
Show, where Bowman had failed to get a prize. 

“It tired me to death,” she said. ‘‘I don’t think I can 
stand it another year. People are giving away their tickets 
and sending their boxes around to unfashionable people, and 
the warmest affection never tempts any one to do that if the 
thing is really a great success—a social success, mean. No- 
body is really unselfish when it comes to social prestige. 
Even the people who give away millious and sacrifice them- 
selves in every other way.” 

I am not sure this remark was addressed to me. I chose, 
at any rate, not to answer. I don’t mean to pose as a mentor 
at afternoon teas, but the cynicism of the young, when it does 
not amuse me, strangely enough silences me. Fortunately 
Bowman spoke while still smoothing with one finger a tiny 
rough spot on his high silk hat: ‘‘I'm not going in for the 
show another year. It’s hard work and lots of money, and 
a man gets no credit when it’s done.” 

‘** And you call yourself a sportsman?” said the Professor, 
his wrath all crystallizing now round Bowman’s head. We 
could see the very rays as they darted. You call yourself 
a Sportsman, and because you fail to win a prize you retire 
from the field! What have you been working for all these 
years, you gentlemen who have joined this National Horse 
Association? Has it been for prizes, for personal honor, or 
the improvement of the horse? Pardon me, my dear sir, if 
I have seemed excited, for I Jove the noble animal. But 
what has been accomplished for him, for your backneys and 
your hunters, for instance, in proportion to all the enormous 
sums you men have spent on importations of them and the 
like? What have you accomplished? I say. Your trotters 
are national affairs; they would have improved without you. 
So with your carriage horses. You have done, sir, much for 
fashion, but what, I say, have you done for this noble 
quadruped?” 

Bowman evidently does not understand the Professor. I 
think be thought him rude. He refused to argue any point, 
and an argument, as we know, always clears the Professor's 
mental atmosphere. Bowman rose to go without reply. 
Miss Laighton rose too, as if she had suddenly caught sight 
of a friend in the other room. It gave her an excuse for not 
speaking. As for myself, I was discomfited. To hear the 
dear old man’s remarks accepted in that way, does make him 
seem rude, I suppose. I wish Bowman had sat somewhere 
else. It was certainly his fault. 


FIFTY-CENT LUNCHEONS. 

w= Mrs. Gilpin prepared for her celebrated outing, 

we are told that economy tempered her zeal, and that 
‘although on pleasure she was bent, she had a frugal mind.” 
The hostess of the present day has been accused of quite the 
opposite inclination, and her object seems to be to let every 
viand glisten with the gold of dissipated coin. Women who 
live well but modestly attend entertainments given by their 
wealthier friends, and go home disconsolite with the hope 
lessness of ever being able to return the hospitality in any 
proportionate degree of lavishness 

Realizing that hospitality is beginning to plant its feet on 
a money basis instead of standing on the old-time virtucs of 
cordiality and generosity, a few women have undertaken to 
start what they call fifty-cent lunch clubs. The scheme is a 
very simple one, and is not only productive of pleasure, but 
also of benefit and of charity 

A club is formed of ten or twelve ladies to mect once 
every fortnight at half past twelve. The early hour is 
appointed to leave a long afternoon free for other engage- 
ments. Each member is in turn a hostess, and two are 
chosen to bear the duties of secretary and treasurer. The 
former notifies the members of the time and place of the 
next mecting, the answers to be addressed to the prospective 
hostess, and the treasurer collects from each member fifty 
cents at each luncheon, the money to be given to some 
charity agreed upon. 

The hostess is allowed to spend but fifty cents per capita 
upon her guests, This is an inviolable rule, and one which 
gives the club not only its name, but its reason for existing. 
“It is quite impossible; I know I never could do it,” is 
what every one said who sat down to the initial luncheon 
of the pioveer club. The hostess on that occasion was a 
French woman rich in culinary lore, who laughed in delight 
at the thought of the dainty dishes coming. and said, ‘‘ We 
shall see.” The table was simply laid, with no bonbons 
or flowers; only the customary table plant. The women 
around the table were all bright, the topics discussed were 
thought-provoking. and the mood was merry. Every dish 
was regarded with interest and eaten with pleasure. Dis- 
cussions on church ritualism and vocal methods gave place 
to conjectures as to the cost of the ingredients of the salad 
or the sweet. 

After the meal was finished the hostess supplied her guests 
with pencils, aud on the back of her name card, which bears 
the printed legend 


Fitty=Cent Lunch Club 


each guest wrote the cost of the food just discussed. The 
object was to instruct those housekeepers who are extrava- 
gant in their expenditures how to make palatable dishes 
with slight expense. The hostess read from a paper all her 
statistics. First on the menu was a dish of lobster pdlés, 
at sixty-seven cents; then a course of mutton-chops with 
maitre Chétel butter baked in clam shells, at a total cost of 
one dollar and three cents; after that boiled spaghetti with 
Gruyére cheese, at fifteen cents; then a mayonnaise of let- 
tuce and tomato surrounding thin slices of calves’ tongue, 
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at thirty-nine cents; and for a sweet there were custard 
timbales flavored with rum and brandy, at forty-four cents; 
after which there was coffee, at nine cents; bread, butter, 
and sugar were put in at thirty-seven cents—making a grand 
total of three dollars and fourteen cents, which included 
even salt. To this the hostess added a bottle of haut sau- 
terhe, at sixty-five cents, which is the price by the case. 

Thus ten women lunched well, with wine, on an average 
cost of about thirty-eight cents each—an object-lesson in 
economy. As the members had been selected with a view 
to congeniality, every one enjoyed to the full her hour and 
a half of feasting and talking. 

The hostess has a right to invite outsiders to take the 
place of missing club members, and also to add any number 
she may desire; but more than twelve makes an unwieldy 
tableful. One impecunious woman laughingly suggested 
that she would ask thirty, and thus at an expenditure of 
only fifteen dollars pay off various social debis which were 
harassing her. A fifty-cent club would be an excellent or- 
— for young girls to stimulate them to learn the 
distasteful science of household economy, and to enable 
them to entertain prettily without drawing heavily on the 
slender sum with which mother is obliged to defray the 
numberless expenses of the family. 

HeLen CHurcui.t, CANDEE. 


WHAT PARISIENNES ARE WEARING. 


™ Paris season has begun earlier than usual this year, 
because all the fashionable society came up from the 
chateaux for the Franco-Russian fétes. Nobody puts on 
autumn things, however, before All-Saints day, so it is only 
within the last week that the new gowns and wraps bave 
been seen in the streets, although any number of lovely new 
evening and ball dresses were worn at the gala soirées given 
while the Russians were here. 

Warm out-of-door garments are of the chief interest, of 
course, in these first cool days, and all the elegant women 
whom one sees now in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, or 
flitting in and out of the great shops in the Rue de la Paix, 
or taking “‘five-o’clock”” at the fashionable tea-houses, are 
wearing either long tailor coats, or little capes, or outside 
Figaro jackets. The coats come about to the knees, and are 
made of light cloth, double-breasted, with big sleeves, and 
finished with two rows of great smoked-pearl buttons. With 
these coats, I'm sorry to say, are still worn the little mink- 
skins, finished with the head of the animal. There's always 
been something uncanny to me in seeing these luckless litle 
creatures round the neck. Like the Ancient Mariner, “ they 
fix me with their glittering eye.” But they are more the 
rage than ever. 

Outside Figaros are going to be immensely popular this 
winter. They are made generally of Astrakhan, although 
one sves them in cloth and velvet to match costumes. At 
Redfern's they are making mauy sleeveless Astrakhan bole- 
ros, to be worn over dresses with the dress sleeves. The 
fashionable collels are simply picturesque little round capes, 
very full, and a little shorter in the back than the front, 
lined either with fur or with brocaded silk. A charming 
one that I saw was of beige cloth, lined with peach-colored 
brocade, with two very full box-pleated collarettes of black 
velvet around the neck, one a little deeper than the other, 
each edged with three rows of jet. Bronze and green is a 
fashionable combination; and a third collet was a beautiful 
Oriental-looking thing in warm red cloth, lined with chin 
chilla, and entirely covered with Persian embroidery in 
black, through which ran gold threads. Two red velvet 
collarettes finished the neck, fastened with gold clasps. 
Another cape was an imperial - looking affair of scarlet 
broadcloth, lined and faced with ermine. It had a high 
Medicis collar, also lined with ermine, with a broad band 
down the front and another around the bottom. 

Ermine, after having been out for so long, will be the rage 
this year. It is used in all sorts of ways for trimmings, and 
I have even seen vests of it, in models. It’s the most trying 
thing imaginable to wear next the face, however, and, more 
over, is only suitable for the most festive occasions, so it is 
not extremely practical for conservative purses. A curious 
little cape was of seal-skin, over which was a collarette of 
guipure lace; on top of that were two collars of red velvet, 
and around the neck was a collection of mink tails. It was 
certainly eccentric; and the trouble is that one sees thousands 
of cecentric things, got out for their novelty, in Paris, so 
that it is difficult, even in the best houses, to know exac ily 
what will become the real mode. The best way to do, I find, 
is to get the coufidence of some very distinguished artist in 
the dress-making line, who is known to dress some of the 
most elegant of the French women, She receives you ina 
sanctum, the very sight of which is reassuring. The walls 
are hung with old tapestry, bowls of chrysanthemums stand 
about on charming little oaks XV. meubles, and in that har- 
monious atmosphere, which feels just as you think you'd 
like to look, you pour out your perplexities, certain of get- 
ting trustworthy answers. ‘‘ Must I wear basques?’ you 
ask. ‘' The books are full of them.” With what a sigh of 
relief do you hear: “ They really are not taking atall. They 
make the figure look old.” ‘ Yes, they are wearing the 
skirts draped,” to another question, ‘‘ but don’t have a draped 
skirt unless you are tall and slender. The straight ones are 
just us much worn.” 

Some pretty dresses that I saw at this dressmakers and 
elsewhere were these: A walking dress of the new material, 
zibeline, a kind of heavy vigogne with a great deal of 
gloss. The skirt was of velvet the color of mink, bordered 
with fur, with a long apron-front over-skirt, caught up high 
on one side, and falling in jabots over the velvet. The other 
side hung straight, and the drapery was attached to the 
waist behind by a steel buckle. The waist had two wide 
epaulette collars of velvet, one of mink color, and exquisite- 
ly embroidered in beads, and the other of turquoise blue, 
also embroidered. Another beautiful walking dress was in 
bronze veloutine. The skirt was of velvet of a darker 
shade, edged with mink. The overskirt was shaped like a 
Greek peplum, and braided on the edge with passementerie 
the color of the velvet. The corsage, of cloth, fastened 
from the left shoulder down to the belt, and was trimmed 
with rows of passementerie finishing in what we used to 
call frogs, while over the tight-fitting coat sleeve, trimmed 
in the same manner, were immense caps of velvet, ending at 
the elbow, and bordered with mink. 

For those who do not care for fur, skirts are much trimmed 
with a wide band of velvet, edged at the top and bottom 
with passementerie, or with two rows of ribbon velvet, cov- 
cred with passementerie. A a dress of dark blue, 
shot with aubergine, had a wide band of aubergine velvet 
on the bottom of the skirt. zi¢zagging at the top, with two 
zigzag rows of narrow bias velvet above it. Mirror velvet 
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is very much used for sleeves, belt, and epaulette collars. 
Skirts are much worn with fancy bodices, as, for instance, 
a skirt of tau cloth, bordered witn fur, was to be worn with 
a bodice of black lace over white satin, with a wide collar 
of antique cyclamen velvet bordered with fur, that formed 
a sort of yoke, with great puffs of the same velvet on the 
sleeves. 

Another lovely toilette was of black velvet with pale gray 
silk tulle. ‘The skirt was of black velvet, with a wide band 
of gray satin round the bottom, coming almost to the knees. 
On this were three bands of sable at equal intervals. The 
corsage was of the pleated gray silk vulle, banded across 
with narrow bands of fur. It was cut square in the neck, 
and strips of black velvet went across the shoulders, fluish- 
ing in butterfly bows. The sleeves were great velvet puffs 
to the elbows. Pleated mousseline de soie bodices are also 
worn, in purple, which always seems to follow in the wake 
of ermine, and is becoming fashionable, or in cyclamen and 

reen, two other favorite colors of this season. Pretty Louis 

VL. toilettes are seen, with double-breasted bodices, large 
pleated sleeves, and Marie Antoinette fichus of lace aud 
mousseline de soie. 

In evening dresses the latest and prettiest thing is clouded 
moiré antique. An exquisite toilette was in pearl moiré 
antique clouded with old -rose, aubergine—uall the lovely 
shades that one sees in chrysauthemums. It was trimmed 
with violets appliquéd on tulle, with large epaulettes of old 
lace falling over tue great puffed sleeves. This kind of a 
gown should never be bought by people who must wear 
their dresses a long time. ‘It dates,” as the French say. 
Satins are much worn, and one saw more satin thun any- 
thing else at the Elysée ball given for the Russian officers. 
Among the pretty wilettes created fur that occasion was 
one with a corsage of maize-colored mousseline de soie, cut 
very décolleté and garlanded with forget-me-nots. The 
corsage was belted in with a ceinture formed of green reeds. 
The skirt was of clouded moiré, garlanded with forget-me- 
nots. Another dress had a tunic exactly like a Greek pep- 
lum, embroidered round the bottom with gold and seed 
pearls. The corsage was trimmed with minx, so arranged 
that it bordered the décolleté and formed a great knot in 
front. Avother pretty dress was of white embroidered mus 
lin, with the skirt trimmed with rows of emerald sequins. 
The corsage was very simply draped, and drawn away to 
form a décolletage by two great roseties of satin, with two 
more satin rosettes just below these. A pretty evening dress 
for a young girl was of pink silk crépe, spangled, and ar- 
ranged with cape epaulettes of cream guipure, falling over 
big puffed sleeves. ‘The little ruffles that were seen so much 
on sleeves this summer are still much worn in dinner and 
evening dresses. They are made in tulle and chiffon, and 
put on to velvet puffed sleeves in such a way that the velvet 
just shows at the elbow. KaTHarRINneE De Forest. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


t+ - fashionable set met at the Horse Show for the first 

time after returning to town. Most of the well-known 
women of society nade a point of being present in the even- 
ing, bringing with them many foreigners of distinction and 
visitors from neighboring cities. In one of the areva boxes 
sut Mrs. William Sloane, almost as young looking as her 
daughter; while near by was Mrs. Paran Sievens, surround 
ed by titled guests—the Baroness de Selliére, the Marquise 
Talleyrand-Peérigord, and the Princess Ruspoli. In an ad 
jacent box were the young girls who officiated as bride- 
maids at Miss Elkins’s wedding, among them Miss Davis, 
the daughter of the Virginia Senator, in a French gown of 
blue and heliotrope. - stirs. William K. Vanderbilt was in 
ruby velvet with Russian sables, and Mrs. Ogden Mills wore 
black velvet with white lace collar. Governor Wetmore’s 
attractive daughters wore light cloth gowns; and the beau 
tiful Miss Hope Goddard had a black and white striped silk 
gown, with white lace waist, and a high stock and girdle of 
cerise velvet. The young American princess Hatzfeldt 
wore richly embroidered velvet and cloth of dark shades, 
that are fit background for her brilliant complexion. A very 
unique gown, with corsage formed of black and white pen 
dent sequins, had sleeves and skirt of fuchsia velvet. Miss 
Virginia Fair wore violet velvet, trimmed with fur and white 
lace. A very effective dress worn by a Brooklyn beauty was 
of green cloth, with bright rose cloth vandykes and gold 
braiding. A beautiful young matron, Mrs.C. Albert Stevens, 
wore a Paquin dress, with waist of light brocade, and a blouse 
front of cioth crossed with white lace, the double skirt also 
of cloth. This gown is one of the favorites of the season, 
the design being often repeated, and is very attractive made 
of black satin or peau de soie,with the blouse of white gui 
pure, and the cross of rich jet medallions. 

Lace and fur decorated the most elegaut gowns worn in 
the evening, brightening up those of dark colors, as only 
white lace is now worn, while dark furs were added two give 
character to light corsages of chiffon or white guipure that 
were completed by dark cloth sleeves and skirt. A white 
chiffon waist had double rows of sable extending over the 
shoulders as bretelles, with sleeves and skirt of beige-colored 
cloth. A lovely waist of white guipure made over white 
satin was banded across with mink, and had a stock, shoul 
der-knots, and girdle of pale yellow velvet. The sleeves 
and skirt were of rich gold-brown brocade 

While tailor gowns prevailed in the afternoon, there were 
also many wool dresses made after French models, notably 
those of black canvas or zibelene, with the round waist 
turning back in wide revers of cerise velvet covered with 
white guipure lace from a full gathered vest of the lace 
over white silk. A belt of guipure insertion and a parallel 
band of the same higher up the corsage were faced with 
cerise velvet, and this rich velvet formed a bigh stock- 
collar. 

Probably the most costly street dress worn is one almost en 
tirely of “ baby-lamb fur,” the glossy black Persian resembling 
moiré silk. ‘The jacket front of the round waist opens on a 
vest of white guipure lace, and the belt and stock-collar are 
of the new fuchsia-red velvet that has a bloom of blue upon 
it. Large gigot sleeves and the well-shaped skirt escaping 
the ground are of the fur without trimming, but the latter 
shows, when lifted, an under-skirt of black silk with van- 
dyked ruffles of fuchsia red. A double collar of the fur 
with long scarf ends is added if more warmth is needed, and 
the small bonnet is a band of the fur jetted about a crown 
of white guipure lace with a bow of fuchsia velvet. This 
regal costume was most gracefully worn by a tall stately 
woman of brilliant complexion, with prematurely gray hair 
drawn back in large waves and knotted high at the back. 
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BONNETS AND HATS. 


Evening bonnets at the Horse Show were scarcely more 
than head-dresses, and many of them were made by a charm- 
ing and courageous woman of society, who has recently 
opened a shop for what she calls ‘‘ these pretty little crea- 
tions.” The jet bonnet prevails, as it suits the greater 
number of gowns; but there are others all white, scarcely 
more than u rim and chouz of white satin antique, and two 
pairs of Cupids’ wings daintily A novelty is a bon- 
net with a broad bow of light yellow satin held in a cross- 
band of jet, and at the back two aigrettes formed of violets 
growing up from the roots. Another is a jet bandeau en- 
circling the head, with spikes and balls of jet in front, while 
the back has an added band of jet that is to be passed 
around the knot of hair, A bow of light canary velvet is 
also across this hat, and everywhere one sees glimpses of 
yellow in both hats and bonnets that are mainly black. 
Cherry-colored velvet is also stylishly associated with many 
jet hats, and can be worn alike by young aud old, as it is 
found especially becoming to those with gray hair. A small 
low crown of vpeu jet, with wings of jet on the sides, is 
very effective with cuerry velvet knotted in front, with pro- 
jecting loops on the sides, and short points in the back. 
fhere are no strings to these tiny bonuvets, 

Large hats of black velvet and satin were worn with tailor 
gowus at the Horse Show. In some of these the brim was 
cut in squares; in others it was merely cleft in front, and 
turned upward there. A broad projecting bow trims the 
front, a panache of black plumes is on we left, and the 
back of the brim is indeuted, curved, or turned up, and 
held by two satin chouz, The small Russian toque is liked 
for any time of day, and with various gowns. It is simply 
a low, soft, long crown of black velvet bordered narrowly 
with mink, sable, or black Persian-lamb fur, with a miuia- 
ture head of the animal in front, and as trimming an aigrette 
of fur tails, or else two pointed ends of velvet wired in the 
shape of Mercury wings aud posed in front to point back- 
ward. 

COLLARS, COATS, ETC. 


Quite the smartest things worn at the Horse Show were 
the pretty little collets or collars of fur made very full and 
just large evough to cover the shoulders without concealing 
the waist. Some of these were pointed to the belt-line in 
back and front, then edged with two graduated ruffles of 
furlike bretelles, wide on the shoulders, and sioped to no- 
thing at tbe waist. This is very elegant made ot seal-skin, 
with the ruffles of baby-lamb fur, the neck finished by a full 
gathered or pleated ruche of the glossy black fur. Another 
most becoming and cozy collar is of ermine and seal com- 
bined, being two full ruffles of seal, the lower one very deep, 
the upper quite narrow, and these separated by « third col- 
lar ot ermine. Many of these little garments have ermine 
in them, either as ruffles or as a border on another fur. An 
1830 cape of moiré Persian lamb points low in the back and 
front, and forms a full wide doubie box pleat on each shoul- 
der. A deep turned-over collar of the fur is mounted on a 
high band, and may be turned up to wear flaring high about 
the ears. 

Ermive bands, collars, and capes form part of many rich 
cloaks of black velvet, or of dark brown, green, or other 
colors. This white fur is not universally becoming, and is 
found to be far more effective when combined with dark 
velvet or other fur than when used for the entire gar- 
ment. 

Long coats of cloth, velvet, or moiré were most worn in 
the day during the show, while in the evening the prefer- 
ence was for large round carriage cloaks, or else the small 
collets if Une weatuer allowed. Worth’s beige-colored cloaks 
of cloth and of silk are very elegaut, whether closely fitted 
to the form like that lately illustrated in the Bazar, or 
in circular shape of great size, lined with mauve or pink 
brocade, and trimmed around the foot with a wide flounce 
of the cloth. 


GOWNS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The next holiday to be observed is Thanksgiving day, 
with its family gatherings and dinners at old homesteads, 
and games and dances in the evening. The black and white 
gowns that are now in favor are made in such various ways 
that they furnish forth the array for three generations at the 
family reunion. For the venerable grandmother in her 
Fanchon cap af real lace is a black satin gown with basque 
and demi-train, the waist sparkling with jet, and finished 
with a jabot of creamy lace brought out from hoaided trea- 
sures of many years. Iler stately daughter, the mistress of 
the household, wears black moiré antique with a vest and 
revers of white satin wrought with silver, or else completed 
by a large Anne of Austria collarette of white guipure with 
heavy corded design. A third dress for the young girl of 
the tamily bus white dominating the black, the waist of 
gathered white chiffon and guipure insertions, with sleeves 
aud skirt of white silk having purl-edged stripes of black 
satin, the whole finished by a girdle and collar of turquoise 
blue or of cherry velvet, as best suits her complexion. 

Simple gowns are of wool and silk moiré combined, as a 
yoke of moiré or brocade on both skirt and waist, with can- 
vas wool of the same color for the gathered belted waist, the 
large Russian caps over close sleeves, and the half-circle 
skirt. A Doucet gown of pale blue wool loosely interwoven 
with black and tinsel threads has a vest and revers of white 
moiré, with a stock and girdle of heliotrope satin antique. 
This girdle is quite narrow on the back of the round waist, 
but widens up in a point in front, and is finished there with 
two little frills of the heliotrope satin lined with white 
moire, 

Dancing dresses are of shot satins, piuk with green, or 
blue with rose, or else of brilliant red for the full skirt that 
scarcely touches the ground, while the waist is a rose-bud- 
patterned brocade in which the colors of the skirt appear. 
‘This is cut half-high and round, with large sleeves puffed to 
the elbow, or else with square neck edged with fur. There 
are also charming gowns with black tulle skirt and full 
waist, or low basque of moiré, or of the new shot velvet that 
has colored flowers printed upon it. Black net skirts left 
over from last season are modernized by rows of white gui- 
pure insertion placed around the hips. Large net sleeves 
ure similarly trimmed, and the dress is completed by a baby 
waist of net and insertion, or a pointed waist of rose satin or 
of mauve moiré antique. Pale-tinted crépons and those of 
brilliant red make other pretty gowns, as yellow crépon 
with a bertha of white lace ond belt of golden - brown 
velvet, while both black and white lace are used on the gay 
red crépon with a collar and belt of glittering jet. 

For information about dresses thanks are due Madame 
Barnes and Reprern, and for millinery to Curtis and 
Mrs. Cyrus W. Frevp. 
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‘VON MOLTKE AS A CORRESPONDENT,” 
AND UTHEK BUOOKS.* 


Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a Correspond- 
ent is the title of another volume in the series which bas 
shown his countrymen and the world what a magnificent 
man the great commander was. ‘The first impression de- 
rived from reading this spontaneous and altogether delight- 
ful correspondence is that Count ton Molike excelled in 
courtesy. No act of kindness or attention on the part of 
another, however apparently insignificant, is suffered to pass 
without acknowledgment and thanks. Gratitude and po- 
liteness were ingrained qualities of Von Moltke’s character, 
and found expression in the habits of his life. 

Next,one is struck with the devotion to his kindred which 
formed a part of his nature. Sisters, brothers, nephews, 
and the little children of the clan were the recipients of 
long and entertaining letters, many of them as full of de- 
tails as an ordinary journal, and all abounding in that spirit 
of sympathy and fraternal love which indicates the man’s 
close clinging to every one of his blood. In the most in- 
tensely active and absorbing periods of his life, when map- 
aging vast armies, and conducting campaigns on which the 
fate of Europe turned, Count von Moltke found time to be 
interested in the affairs of lads at school, and to give wise 
counsel to young relatives about to choose their profession, 
His purse, Woo, as well as his advice, was always ready for the 
kinsman who needed a lift. 

Count von Moltke was remarkable for his talent of descrip- 
tion, und his letters contain fine bits in which he photographs 
scenery, relates incidents of « journey in a chatty and pic- 
turesque manner, and reveals uimself on every occasion as 
the thoroughbred gentleman and man of the worid. 

A feature of this book not to be overlooked is its ad- 
mirably plain type, which makes it restful reading for eyes 
that have learned the necessity for care. 

Primary Convictions is hardly a title to attract the reader 
who is on the lookout for something to fill up a leisure hour, 
and yet few books are more calculated to repay the atten- 
tion of fair-minded and thoughtful persons. ‘The two words 
simply give « name to a course of discussions on subjects 
which appeal to people of intelligence, subjects connected 
with the evidences of Christianity. No matter what an in 
telligeut person may believe or disbelieve, being intelligent, 
he wishes to know something about the reasons why Chris- 
tianity is and has been a potential force all along the ages, 
and more than ever so in the latier half of this century. 

The Rev. Dr. William Alexander, of Dublin, Lord Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe, delivered these lectures before the pre- 
sident, faculties, and students of Columbia College in the 
Lenten season of 1892. The motive of each is indicated 
by a sentence from the Creed. As in music the skilled 
composer weaves beautiful harmonies around a central 
thought, returning to this again and aguin,so in each of these 
discussions Dr. Alexander reverts from time to time to his 
foundation, his key-note. Controversial in the best sense, he 
conciliates rather than antagonizes. A varied and compre- 
hensive learning, and an intimate acquaintance with litera- 
ture, a familiarity with scieuce, and a direct and lucid style 
make these excursions into theology as attractive to the lay 
reader as the latest novel. Passages which might be quoted 
abound. Though dealing with themes spiritual ana apart 
in a way from the machinery of our daily life, the book is 
very practical, and deals wiih the religion of the household, 
the counting-house, and the street. 1 cannot speak of the 
book without enthusiasm, for it has come to me, as it must 
to many, as Valiant for Truth to the little company of pil- 
grims on the road to the Celestial City. Nothing in this 
line is better adapted for daily reading. It furnishes one 
with reasons for his faith, upholds the old doctrines man- 
fully, and is so winning and so free from rancor or preju- 
dice that young people like its way of putting things as 
well as their seniors do. 

The difficulty with Bible dictionaries and books of refer- 
ence of this class is chiefly their cumbersome size. An il- 
lustrated Bible Dictionary, with chronological tables and 
maps, giving the cream of a number of other and larger 
books, and telling in brief and comprehensive form just 
what the student wishes to know of Bible history, geogra- 
phy, antiquities, people, and places—such a compendium, 
portable and well printed, is really a boon. Sunday-school 
teachers should possess themselves of this carefully com- 
piled and scholarly work. Rev. M. G. Easton, D.D., has 
brought to this work the result of years of diligent and 
exact research. The book is admirably indexed. 1 throws 
a great deal of light on Eastern manners and customs, und 
condenses much information about Bible lands. 

To change the subject we have only to leave these essen- 
tially grave volumes, and turn to the butterfly lightness of 
Mr. William D. Howells’s little farce, Heening Dress. it is 
whimsical and mirth-provoking, and we meet again a num- 
ber of charming people who are old acquaintances. ‘The 
delightfuly inconsequent wife, the amiable husband, the 
agreeable friends, all belong to our own world. We meet 
them somewhere every day, and we laugh pathetically, if 
the expression may be allowed, over the dilemma of Mr. 
Roberts when he cannot find his evening clothes, because 
his wife has so thoughtfully put them away. 

In The Burden of Isabel we have a quiet tale of English 
life in town and country with the usual personages, the 
story having movement enough to carry us on without de- 
sire to skip a page, and the characters being sufficiently 
well drawn to linger in memory after we finish the novel. 
The curious Oriental tinge given by the obsequious Daniel 
and his Parsee friend is exceedingly interesting to the stu- 
dent of race types, and the occasional surprises are managed 
with great skill and dramatic art. Asa book for the jour- 
ney or the hour after dinner this may be warmly recom- 
mended. Isabel herself wins our love from the first. The 
atmosphere of mystery and the whispers of conspiracy are 
not lacking, and the author has prepared us to anticipate his 
further work with interest. 

Last but not least, Constance Cary Harrison, in her con- 
tribution to the *‘ Distaff Series,” selects what she considers 
most representative in ‘‘ Short Stories,” as written by women 
of the State of New York. We find several old favorites, 
and like especially the selection of a story by Mrs. Anne 
Trumbull Slosson, whose Seren Dreamers is already a classic. 
Mrs. Harrison had a large field from which to choose, and 
necessarily her selections were few, the idea of the series 
being to produce hand-books and not encyclopedias. Her 
compilation is very satisfactory, and her name on the title- 
page is a guarantee that only the best literature bas been 
visited in her search. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


* Count Helmuth von Moltke as a Correspondent. Primary Convictions. 
Dr. William Alexander, Lord Bishop of Derby and Raphoe. /iustrated 
Bible Dictionary. M. G. Easton, A.M.,D.D. Event ess. William D. 
Howells, The Burden of Isabel. J. Maciaren Cobban. Short Stories. 
Constance Cary Harrison. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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DESIGNS FOR A THREE-PANELLED SCREEN.—Drawy sy Lovuts J. Ragap. —{Sex Pace 971.] 


ART CRITICISMS AT THE FAIR. 


a is no doubt that the great American public stands 
sadly in need of education in the perception and appre- 
ciation of artistic beauty and excellence. 

f many of the artists represented by their handiwork in 
the Art Palace were present in person, they must often have 
winced at the remarks of the passing crowd. Perhaps they 
were philosophical enough to smile at the reckless and hasty 
opinions lavishly distributed. As, for instance, the man who 
pointed out to a companion ‘‘ Don Juan in Hell,” and sup- 
posed it was the Landing of the Pilgrims. Probably he had 
been to see America, and had in mind the ballet with 
which the Pilgrim Fathers entértain the Indians soon after 
the famous landing 

But then, too, the great American public stands in equal 
need of education in the use of the mother-tongue. There 
is no doubt that much of the absurdity and inappropriate- 
ness of the criticisms heard on all sides was due to poverty 
of vocalyilary. The people at large actually have not the 
flow of language to express their ideas, no matter how cor- 
rect those ideas may be. They may have lived a narrow 
life, or, more likely, have permitted themselves to make two 
or three hard-worked adjectives do duty for many, and so 
haverused them with arbitrary meanings. 

While standing before ‘‘The First Funeral,” by Barrias, 
and noting the stern, grief-drawn face of Adam, the moth- 
erly tenderness of Eve, as she bends to kiss for the last time 
the dead face of Abel, two men stood by me. They were 
evidently interested, though, as the title of the work was in 
French, it may be they did not recognize the story, but any 
one could see that it was a father and a mother and a dead 
son, One man said to the other, ‘‘ Ain't that cute?” Now 
perhaps that man in his heart really appreciated the marble 
group as much as any one who saw it, but he had always 
been accustomed to apply the word eute to anything that “ 
liked or admired, and so bad no other laudatory adjective at 
his command 


Three pretty, well-dressed young girls came along to a 


picture, ‘‘ The Deposition from the Cross.” They looked at 
it a moment, and then one of them said, defiantly, ‘* I don’t 
believe it,one bit.” ‘“‘ Don’t believe what?” said one com- 
panion. ‘I don’t believe any one was ever crucified.” 
* Why,” exclaimed a better-read companion, ‘‘ much worse 

unishments have been inflicted.” ‘1 don’t care; I don’t 

‘lieve anybody would do such a horrid thing to any one. 
No matter if history does say so, I don’t believe it.” And 
the inexperienced and opinionated maiden passed on. 

A few minutes later these same girls stood before Hoven- 
den’s ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties.” Few looked at it without 
the tears coming; and many a man with quivering lip re- 
called his own departure from the parental roof, and his 
mother’s anxious farewell. But no thought of tears oc- 
curred to the pretty girls. Their comments were: ‘‘ Don’t 
he look green?” ‘‘ See how short his pantaloons are!” 

What a comfort and a blessing it would be to the visiting 
yublic if all pictures had the title in plain letters on the 
anand and where a story is involved, a short account of the 
incident! It may be stated as a self-evident fact that every 
one cannot know every incident in the history of every 
country. Yet everybody wishes to know the incident illus- 
trated by a striking picture. Probably not one in a hundred 
thousand knew the story of ‘‘ The Cossacks’ Reply,” and pos- 
sibly a million times the questions were asked: “ What bee. 
sacks?” ‘‘ What did they reply to?” One day some one 
who had found out the story told her companion of the law 
among the Cossacks never to surrender, and that this partic- 
ular party had been surrounded by the enemy and ordered to 
surrender; that with brutal, defiant jeers and scoffs and wild 
laughter they crowded about the scribe and endeavored to 
compose a reply that should do justice tothe situation. As 
she related the story one listener after another pressed closer 
to hear, and over and over again came the polite request, 
‘Since you know the story of this interesting picture, will 
you be so kind as to tell me?” 

If this great exhibition was meant for the people at large, 
rather than for the privileged few, what could be the sense of 
putting a title in Greek? Two conscientious, painstaking 
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sight-seers were looking at the lovely group called the 
‘Vestal Virgins,” where one of the holy maidens is giving 
the signal for the death of the vanquished gladiator. After 
walking around it and looking carefully, one of these wo- 
men exclaimed: *‘ Oh, I see now what it means! That girl 
has a snake on her arm, and the other is watching it.” One 
of the vestal virgins wore a serpent bracelet. Now all the 
beauty of that marble was lost to those gazers just because 
they did not know the story. A few lines of explanation 
on the pedestal would have given the motive, and a great 
pleasure and a piece of information would have been af- 
forded to those and to thousands of other seekers after 
knowledge. ‘‘The Fallen Idol” is one of many pictures 
which do not perform their mission because of a blind title. 
The artist probably thought it would tell its own story 
plainly enough, and so it does to the few accustomed to 
read painted stories, but not to the many who see but few 
pictures, and the mission of the artist is to enlighten dark 
or empty minds and imaginations. 

An intelligent and refined looking woman, after gazing 
long at the inspired face of the Christian captive as he lifted 
his chained hands to heaven in his eager speech, the ab- 
sorbed and serious faces of his master’s family, and the 
brutal, jeering face of the jailer, who stands by, whip in 
hand, ready at a word to lash his captive back to his 
dungeon, and wondering at the patience of the noble ladies 
who listen to the eloquent preaching of the new religion 
which is overthrowing their idolatry, while in the back- 
ground, symbol of the change, an image of a heathen deit 
has fallen from its pedestal, turned to one near her and said, 
“Do you suppose that man has been accused of breaking 
that image, and is defending himself from the accusation 
because he is afraid of being beaten?’ She was told that 
the picture might have been named “‘ The Christian Cap- 
tive,” and then she understood it. The suggestion may 
have been an impertinence to the artist, whose forgiveness 
is hereby craved, but then it seemed a pity that the lady 
should entirely miss the noble idea of the pleture. 


Maria A. Wart. 




















HOME TOILETTE. 


eye ~ charming house gown is of dark Jacqueminot-red 
cloth, subdued by black satin garniture. A bund of 
black ribbon traverses the skirt in deep zigzags, caught at 
the points with a knot. The short corsage opens on a full 
uimpe and stock-collar of white silk, framed in black satin 
Spapesiin, and with a cloth collar rolling from it. Deep 
satin epaulettes droop over the sleeves. Two clasp-shaped 
ornaments of gold passementerie decorate the front. 


THE MAID HE MARRIED. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
Ill. 


8 Mrs. Applegate was human, she would have liked at 
A that moment to take off the rings he had given her 
and throw them at him, or to do some other violent thing 
showing him she did not care for his money. But she did 
care for his money; and there was Josephine—for yester- 
day’s touch of mother earth had given her family feeling 
fresh strength. And after all he was kind, he was fine, he 
was handsome, she was fond of him; and her swift anger 
subsided. He was still looking at her and smiling, for with 
all his grumbling and growling the fact remained that he 
admired her, admired her good-nature and natural grace, 
her tact and talent, the way she surmounted obstacles, car- 
ried herself, carried all before her when need was, justified 
him, too; and she made him very comfortable. On the 
whole, the day he married her was a day to be marked 
with a white stone, he felt. And if now and then her 
pretensions gave him amusement, he enjoyed the amuse- 
ment, but otherwise was loyal to her and let no one else 
know it, enjoying it all the more that he had to enjoy it by 
himself. ‘* You are a trump, Mrs. Applegate!” said he. 
* You're a trump! You know how to make a man young 
again! It’s a pleasure to have you round!” And then Mrs, 
Applegate stepped across the rug and bent and kissed him ; 
and he really considered that he had done a good thing for 
her, and had done it graciously, and had won her gratitude ; 
and he went down to his club with a warmth at his heart 
that made him whirl his cane and step out briskly, not 
withstanding his gouty foot, and made the Chauncey-Bed 
fords, who happened to drive by, remark, after theirsmiling 
nods and his lifted hat, that really it would be a long day 
before Frances Boylston and her sister divided those millions 

‘they were waiting for. ‘‘His wife certainly makes him 
very content. By-the-way, has any one ever discovered 
where she came from?” 

**My dear,” said Mrs. Chauncey-Bedford to her young 
daughter-in-law, ‘‘ I know her very well, and have the high- 
est regard for her. I often use her horses when ours are 
lame. Frank Applegate told me himself that she belonged 
to one of the oldest families in the country. They lost a 
great deal of money when the turnpikes were thrown open. 
But any one can see that she is a gentlewoman. She has 
some old diamonds set in silver—a brooch surmounted by a 
coronet—I think she said something about her mother once 
when I admired it.” If Mrs. Applegate had heard her, so 
effusive would have been her satisfaction that she would 
gladly nave given her the diamonds, but for that conjured 
apparition of her mother in the place of the old pawnbroker 
of Prague of whom she bought them 

And so that very day came the letter that made a flutter- 
ing in the dove-cote of the Greys, asking Josephine to spend 
the winter with her aunt, and telling her to come at once and 
come as she was, and her aunt would see to her wardrobe 
afterwards. And Mrs. Grey said she didn’t know how she 
could spare her; but John said go she must,and Agnes 
could take her school—she was older now than Josephine 
was when she first took it. And then he held her as if it 
were impossible for him to open his arms and release her, 
filled with the sense of danger, yet sure that what was best 
for her was best for him. 

The day that Mrs. Applegate received her reply was Mon 
day, and she went out early to the bargain sales, and a num- 
ber of bright remnants of China silks and crapes, of cloth, 
of ribbons, came home later in the day. She contemplated 
them with satisfaction, for they were paid for from what she 
used to call her own little scrap of money. She doubted if 
her gloves would not be too large; but her foot was an un 
commonly small one, and she was sure that certain very 
pretty high-heeled affairs of her own would do for Josephine 
till she was in funds again 

Mr. Applegate bad had to go out of town for a directors’ 
meeting the day that Josephine came, and with a dress 
maker and two seamstresses upstairs the next two days, 
several of Mrs. Applegate's gowns were cut over and made 
up with new bodices and youthful colors and chiffons, till a 
street suit and a dinner dress and an evening gown were 
completed and others were planned, the dressmaker 
and her women retained for some days subsequently 
for further achievements, and Mr. Applegate none 
the wiser when he returned, as lunch was sent up 
to the sewing-room, and he was not down in the 
morning when they came, and he was dressing for 
dinner or was in the library when they went. 

Mr. Applegate had reached home late, the train 
having been detained; he was chilled; he had not 
carried his point at the directors’ meeting; and he 
was decidedly cross when he came in; and after a 
few words he went to his room and summoned Daniel. Mrs. 
Applegate had sent him up a cup of hot bouillon, although 
she had discreetly withdrawn after brief greeting. And an 
hour later, rested and refreshed, he opened his door to de 
scend to dinner in a somewhat less grumpy frame, and 
stopped surprised, bewildered, charmed, at what seemed to 
him the sweetest sound he had ever heard in his life. 

It was Josephine singing—singing an old German hymn. 
He did not understand the words—sooth to say, the singer 
did not either—but he knew the tune; it was one his mother 
used to sing. But what a flute of a voice; how sweet, how 
rich, how fresh! She did not know he had come back; she 
was singing to herself and letting out her heart to the music 
—a little homesick, a little thinking of her mother and the 
girls, a little longing for John, a litule awed by all this un- 
usual splendor, a little pleased to think it was her aunt’s, 
a little feeling it was too much like the fortunes of a Gurun- 
deel in the Arabian Nights not to ve a dream, and all the 
time loving the music of her hymn. She had on a soft gray 
long-skirted silk, the waist covered with a pointed cape of 
Irish lace that fell over the shoulder-puffs, and long close 
cuffs of the lace ending at the elbows; there were some 
bows of pink ribbon on it. Nothing could have been sim- 
pler, nothing more — in its way. 

Mr. Applegate had quite forgotten about Josephine; but 
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he recognized that cape. He remembered, however, in the 
same flash that a waiter at the Herefords’ had spilled coffee 
on the lace when it was a front breadth, and he was rather 
pleased with his wife’s ingenuity in using itnow. That was 
all right; she might turn her old clothes to what account 
she pleased. But that voice had stopped as he stood be- 
tween the portiéres surveying the singer. She stood up, 
the blush mouuting her face till it looked like a rose in- 
deed. 

‘**So this is Josephine, is it?” he said. 
aunt? Why isn’t there some one— 
know who | am!” 

‘1 suppose,” said Josephine, timidly, the color going and 
coming, ** that you are—my—uncle Applegate.” 

“That's it! By Jove, she’s charming! Come here and 
kiss your uncle Applegate!” 

And Josephine, in a sudden access of gratitude and plea- 
sure, ran forward and put her arms round his neck and kissed 
his plump red cheek. ‘Oh, how kind you are to me!” she 
whispered. And the old fellow enjoyed the swift impulsive 
act so much that he would have liked to ask her to repeat 
it, if, being an epicure in his pleasures, he had not known 
that would have spoiled it all. 

** Well,” he said, “my wife was right. She always is. 
She said you would be an ornament to the house. Has 
she taken you out yet? Seen the city? Been to the State 
House?” 

‘Now you are laughing at me,” said Josephine, 

**No,” said Mr, Applegate, planting himself in front of 
the fire, and looking at her where he kept her standing for 
the pleasure of the sight. ‘‘I want to see if you are one of 
the degenerate girls that care for balls and calls and frip- 
peries, and have no interest in—” 

“* Yes,” said Josephine, lifting her great lucid eyes a mo- 
ment and then dropping them, the smile on her lips lovely 
in its arch audacity, ‘I am.” 


“Where's your 
By Jove, you don't 
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“*By Jove, then you shall have them!” cried Mr. Apple- 
gate. ‘‘ Know any of the college chaps?” 

“One,” said Josephine. ‘ Rob Cumpbell.” 

** Campbell—Campbell—the Virginia Campbells?” 

“Ob, no; he is from our place; a nice fellow. He is 
studying hard, and he has won a scholarship, and we are 
all so proud of him—” 

“Oh, he’s a grind, Yes. 
green?” 

Oh, I suppose so!” said Josephine, piteously. 

“To think that sort of fellow good as a dancing-man. I 
suppose you're out?” 

**Out?” said Josephine. 

““Come, come, not so green as all that! You'll have to 
learn the jargon. But you're as good asa play, I am going 
to renew my youth with you. Here—sit down. I mean, if 
you please. Not there—opposite, where I can look at you.” 

‘That is my aunt's place.” : 

“Allright. That little chair, then. There. 
ever told you that you are very pretty?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed! I mean—that is—I—” 

**That’s all right, too. Always tell the truth. There’s no 
harm in your being pretty. No harm in your knowing it 
A prince should always know his kingdom, The harm is in 
your pluming yourself, generically speaking, because you 
are better-looking than I am—” 

** Oh, I'm not!” cried Josephine, before she thought again. 
‘My aunt said you were—very—very—fine-looking,” and 
she stopped, catching her breath in a frightened way. 

** And what do you say?” 

Josephine looked up again through the long lashes, a 
swift sparkling sidelong glance. ‘* You said my aunt was 
always right, you know.” 

“That's good! That's 


Do you know you're precious 


Has any one 


ood! Here she comes. 


My dear, 


Ihave been making acquaintance with our little niece. She’ll 
She'll do. 


do. We must make it gay for her.” 








Mra. Applegate flashed her husband a look that made him 

feel as if he were very fond of her 

Does Frances know she is here? Has Laura called? 
Frances must give ber a luncheon at once, and Laura a high 
tea, I'll speak to them. I'm glad I told Berkeley to come 
round to dinner to-night. You had better send out cards 
for a dancing party in her honor. Got everything to wear, 
my dear? 

Oh yes,” said Mrs. Applegate, blandly, before Josephine 
could reply Her little white dress is just the thing.” 
teads and things’ 


Young girls don’t wear jewels, you know,” said Mrs 
Applegate 

\ pe irl or two ‘ll do her no harm I'll see to that 
She's a little flower And she sings like a bird Well you 
must take her about all ou can; you won't expect me to 
goagreat deal. But I'll be on guard now and then. And 


s to write for me in the morning 

Oh, may I?” cried Josephine 

Mrs. Applegate,” said her husband,‘‘ when you said she 
was a sunbeam you showed yourself a woman of discretion. 
And I might know that the child of any sister of the wo 
man I saw fit to marry would be as much a treasure as her 
anni 

Oh 


how 


said Josephine to her aunt, half under her breath, 


rood he | 


He is a prince among men!” said Mrs. Applegate, fol 
lowing the complimentary mood of the moment And just 
then Mr. Berkeley was announced 

May I trust that you were alluding to me?” said Mr 
Berkeley one of those men, tall, sunburnt, with the 
strange dark eye, now having a glint of mockery in it and 


now the melancholy droop, that belong in the young girl's 
fancy to Hamlet, to Hassan, to Lucifer—as he bowed over 
the hand of his hostess. And directly afterward the soft- 
shod Daniel, who filled many capacities, murmured to his 
mistress that dinner was served 

You may be sure that Josephine made the most of the 
week that followed in getting her bearings, as Mr. Apple 
gate said, with driving, the theatre, an afternoon concert, an 
afternoon of receiving calls, and a guest or two at dinner 
every day, where, prepared by her aunt's hints on the days 
they had dined alone together, there was no fault to be found 
with her. ‘‘The littl maid is under full sail,” said Mr 
Applegate She has caught the spirit of the thing. Now 
let her have her way.” And she was presented to the world 
at her aunt's dancing-party about as dainty an object, her 
aunt thought, as ever gladdened eye, in her white crépe, out 
of whose wreaths of white ostrich feathers rose the whiter 
throat and shoulders and the head of a young goddess—a 
young goddess whose rosy flush, whose luminous eyes and 
dimpling smile and golden tangle of hair, made her seem the 
very keeper of happiness. And evidently aunt and uncle 
were of one mind here; for just as she came into ber aunt’s 
sitting-room to be inspected, Mr. Applegate himself clasped 
a string of pearls about her throat, in what seemed to his 
wife a freak of such unprecedented prodigality that for a 
moment she was almost apprehensive, till, taking counsel 
with herself, she remembered that for whatever Mr. Apple- 
gate thought righteous expenditure he was always willing 
to spend, only preferring to spend the money himseif 
This the jewels he had given her testified, although Mr 
Applegate had merely felt in that matter that as Frances 
and Laura had their mother’s jewels, the equity of the thing, 
independently of the splendor belonging to his name and 
house, made it right that his second wife should have no 
less. If he locked them all up in his safe every night, it 
was not because he distrusted their nominal owner, but be 
cause it was his habit, and it was best. Now, when he had 
clasped those pearls about her white throat, well pleased 
with himself, in spite of his lame foot, Mr. Applegate 
whirled Josephine the length of the hall, to the waltz which 
one of the violinists was trying over in the distance—to see, 
he said, if her step was right ‘Now I shall have a good 
clip of the gout to pay for that,” he cried But it was 
worth it! You little witch, you are like that old witch Medea 

you make a man young again! 

Why do you say so much about being young again?” 
she asked. “Do you feel old? You don't look old—at 
least,” us she saw his look of surprise,‘ not so very old.” 

Ah, there now!" he exclaimed. “‘Toruinitall! ButI 
like your truth. And, on the whole, it is good to find that I 
don't strike a little stranger as so very old.’ 

‘ But you're not, you know!’ 

“That's right. Keep it up. Now fora turn back!” And 
just then Mrs. Frances Boylston stood at the head of the 
stairs, dropping her long cloak, and looking at her father 
with eyes of displeased amazement 

‘* At your age!” she said 

“There, Mrs. Applegate,” he cried, rather breathlessly, as 
he regained his wife's side,‘ how is that for an old man?” 

‘I don’t allow any one to call you an old man,” said Mrs 


Applegate. ‘‘Good-evening, Frances. I am glad to see 
you. I hope Willis is coming?” And she descended with 


her husband in stately fashion, Josephine waiting to go 
down with Mrs. Boylston 
Your father is so kind to me!” she said, timidly. ‘I 
should be very homesick if he were not; it is all so strange 
here 
Homesick?’ said Mrs. Boylston, in a tone as cold and 
distant as the snow on the top of the Himalayas, and quite 
as if she woudered had the girl a home to be homesick for, 
and said no more, although she lingered till people began to 
come, whom Josephine of course did not know, and to whom 
she was talking as if Josephine did not exist; so that at last 
the little maid went down alone, Mrs. Boylston, not daring 
fully to disobey her father’s behest that she should receive 
with his wife, finally following, but paying no further at 
tention to Josephine whatever 
But nothing did Josephine know of it—the men surround 
ing her like humming-birds round a blossom; not even the 
girls jealous of such radiant loveliness, as girls never are 
when the loveliness is real, of such compelling sweetness 
Nor had the dowagers anything at all to say, for she spoke 
to them artlessly, as if they were her own age. If now and 
then she caught Mrs. Boylston’s dark glance, or the slight 
scornful fleer on the face of the sister Laura, it never oc- 
curred to her that with all the world their own, in the way 
of station and income and pleasure, they could be grudging 
her the excitement of her brief visit, or have any fear of 
her, a lite country girl, or feel any concern because she 
could give pleasure to the father whose house they had left 
empty 
Your mother has done this very well,” said Mr. Apple- 
gate to Laura, as she was about to leave. 
‘Your wife has,” said Mrs. Laura, majestically 
**Tush! tush!” said Mr. Applegate. ‘‘ Your father’s wife 
is your mother, to all intents and purposes. And it will be 
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better for you to consider her so. She would be a good 
mother if you two simpletons allowed her to be. I have 
been quite as patient, Laura, as I intend. You have had 
plenty of time to correct erroneous impressions; and if there 
is any more of this Goneril and Regan business, you will 
hear something break! Now I want you and Frances, each 
of you, to give this little rose-bud a luncheon next week.” 

“It is out of the question, father! I—” 

“ Then it must be put in the question. Bulfinch, I want 
your wife to give my little niece a luncheon early next week. 
A fine one. She can choose her own day.” 

And-a luncheon she gave—a pink luncheon—and with her 
husband's wiser eye upon her preparations, and her father 
on the alert, it had to be a fine one. And Frances continued 
the festivity with another a few days later, feeling it a mat- 
ter not to be deplored had any chance morsel choked the 
pretty unconscious guest, and making it a primrose occasion; 
not entirely without thought that primrose-color, which 
suited herself, would be particularly unbecoming to so fair 
a creature as Josephine. But Josephine, in her green cloth 
and its seal borders, and a great bunch of yellow primroses 
in her dress, looked as if primrose-color were the one thing 
she ought to have about her to set her beauty off. ‘ How 
becoming this soft tint is to you!” she said to the dark and 
dour Frances. *“‘ You oad always wear primrose. I am 
very fond of it, too,” she went on, with that sunbeamy effect 
of hers-that ought to melt a rock. ‘‘I don't know what 
makes you all so kind to me,” she said. ‘‘ You give me so 
much to remember when I go home. It is the great world 
I have read about, you see.” But it did not melt Frances. 
The girl was certainly really too charming! 

But after the dancing-party, of course, there were swarms 
of calls on Mcs. Applegate's day; and Mr. Applegate made a 
point of being at home, and was not in the least dissatisfied 
to see how very well his wife’s niece acquitted herself, and 
to have it evident that he had married no adventuress or 
woman without name or family—his daughters’ intimation 
to that effect now and again ringing in his ears like a dis- 
turbance of the hearing—but a woman whose kindred had 
the gentle graciousness of this beautiful girl. 

Mrs. Applegate always made it a point, wherever she 
went, to be at home in the late afternoon, and the people 
who dropped in for a cup of tea at that hour evidently 
found it very agreeable, so many came, and came so often, 
and staid so long. And when they were gone Josephine 
sang to her uncle; and the only drawback then, he said, was 
that she sang so like a seraph that he could not go to sleep, 
and so lost his usual nap. But that voice must be attended 
to, he declared; and he ordered her to have a daily lesson 
with the Madame—the Madame, however, who had trained 
many « noble voice, saying the lessons were only practice, as 
the singing-teacher had already given a cortect method, and 
done all that was necessary for the voice—a voice it would 
have been a pleasure to train. ‘And Josephine did not an 
nounce the fact that her teacher was only the master of the 
country singing-school, nor that he was an enthusiast who 
had made the tour of Europe on foot for the sake of the 
Baireuth festival, nor that Robert Franz had writien a song 
for him, nor that Miss Pearson had more than once remarked 
upon his being a genius 

It made no difference to Josephine whether or not her 
sleep, owing to the gayeties that now filled the nights, began 
near daylight, she was ready to write at her uncle's dicta 
tion when he took out his papers. ‘‘ Come, come,” said he. 
‘This won't do. In bed at three or four in the morning, 
or worse, and out of it at this hour? Where's the beauty- 
sleep? We won't have any more writing at present, and 
when we begin again it shall be for the hour before lunch. 
That will suit me better, too. And, my dear,” to his wife, 
‘I am rather tired of those little street suits. Have another 
for her. Have a pearl gray, very light and dressy—” 

“ With little capes then, a quantity of them, lined with 
rose pink!” cried his delighted wife. 

« knd edges of marabout, down, feathers—something 
fluffy—you know what,” said Mr. Applegate, waving his 
hands airily. ‘And a big gray hat with plumes, and all 
that, you know. Don't mention the expense! I'll have our 
little girl dressed as becomes her, if it breaks a bank!” 

Mr. Applegate did not suspect that this sunny little thing 
had, with the melting power of her sweetness, her happiness, 
her success, her companionship, broken a stouter bank than 
one with vaults of chilled steel. And when she burst into 
nervous tears of excitement and gladness, her uncle hardly 
knew when he had had a keener pleasure than in kissing off 
the salt drops, and assuring her that she was his own pet, 
his pretty dear, his little new daughter, woudering then to 
hear his own voice, and leaving off in a startled way 

‘** Mr. Applegate,” said his wife, somewhat solemnly that 
night, “‘when the Lord made you he made a good man!” 
And Mr. Applegate began to think go himself. 

The first time that Seasghien wore her pretty pearl-gray 
suit was at Mrs, Boylston’s musical; for music being much 
the fashion, that lady was very musical, and a world-known 
prima donna who had social relations, being in town, had 
promised to make a couple of her songs the feature of the oc 
casion, which was a matter of great gratulation. Of course it 
was impossible for Mrs. Boylston to leave out her father and 
his family; ‘and entirely unconscious how unwelcome she 
was, Josephine appeared, and Harry Gardner, and Harry 
Hereford, and Otis Mason, and Lawrence Berkeley, and Tom 
Forrester, and the others were in her train at once, as bees 
ome out of an empty horizon when sweets are exposed. 

r. Applegate, in his genial mood, bad ordered to his 
daughter's house somé magnificent palms, a blossoming 
orange, and a white azalea-bush that filled a whole window, 
and a myriad of Madame de Waterville roses—those beauti- 
ful things blushing all along the edges, but so pure, so white, 
so more and more delicate at the heart. ‘They are like 

ou, those roses,” whispered Lawrence Berkeley. It was 
wrence Berkeley who, the first night she wore her pearis, 
had murmured as she danced, 


“ Pearl-white, you poets liken Palma’ neck, 
And yet what spoils an Orient like some speck 
Of genuine white turning its own white gray.” 


_ “Even the dancing-men, half out of breath, talk Brown- 
ing here,” she told her uncle afterward, to his chuckling 


a. 

“Lawrence Berkeley is hardly what you might call a 
dancing-man,” said her aunt. ‘‘ He is past his first youth. 
He has—” 

** Had his nights in Egypt,” said Mr. Applegate. ‘‘ When 
he dances now, some one else pays the piper.” 

But Josephine had disliked, in both instances, the famil- 
iarity of the compliment. And she moved away now, tak- 
ing a low seat in a corner, half hidden by the palms there, 
to listen to the pianist, who, in a circle of breathless women 
leaning forward like pale, panting menads, was tearing the 
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piano to pieces as fast.as he could, and to enjoy the rich 
breath of the flowers and the lovely room, and finding little 
Bertie Boylston there with his white face and starry eyes, 
who, after a grave survey of her smiling beauty and her 
toilette, slipped his little hand in hers and leaned bis pretty 
head on her shoulder. 

“Is it difficult, do you know?” said Lawrence Berkel 
leaning over her, with one hand on the estal that he 
up a bronze, and sure that his voice should make no marked 
increment to the noise. ‘‘ You remember what Dr. Johnson 
said?’ Josephine laughed. ‘It is heresy,” he said. ‘* But 
keep my secret. Why? Qh, there are all sorts of inquisi- 
tions, you know!” 

“‘There ought to be for those that don’t love music,” she 
whispered. 

‘* Well, Liszt played this once to me.” 

** Liszt!” 

“‘Ah, when one is young one ventures, one exploits the 
matter, one wants to satisfy one’s self, to know the thing at 
its best!” 

‘But Liszt unlock his treasures to one who wishes they 
were impossible?” 

** Oh, there are golden keys!” 

** What did he care for golden keys?” 

** All the same, they unlock everything. I am not sure 
they would not unlock the treasures of the heavens. How- 
ever, all golden keys are not necessarily connected with the 
jingling of the guinea.” He looked at her horrified face 
and Jaughed. ‘I did not say I didn’t love music,” he said. 
“Do you recall the people in Venice when Galuppi plays? 
‘I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play.’ 
But for my part the voice, the singing voice divine, is the 
delicious thing—" 

‘This is delicious to me,” she said, drawing Bertie a 
little closer. ‘‘ And, if you please, I want to hear it.” 

But the pianist had done his best, and the violin and 
piano sonata was at an end,and the prima donna had not 
appeared. The violinist played a short Vieuxtemps solo, 
and the pianist a wonderful Rubenstein “ Portrait”; and, 
with no prima donna yet, the people began to look about 
them questioningly. 

** What's the matter, Frances?” said Mr. Applegate, as his 
daughter brushed by. “ Where’s your singer? Any hitch?” 

“Oh, I’m half beside myself!” Mrs. Boylston exclaimed. 
“She hasn’t come! I don’t know what to make of it! 
I've sent the carriage for her.” And just then a note was 
put into her flutterimg hands. “Oh! oh!” she whispered, 
her whisper really almost sepulchral. ‘‘ She isn’t coming! 
The day is so damp and raw she doesn't dare venture. Oh, 
the treacherous thing! She never meant—” 

“Tut, tat! Let her alone. Let her stay and take care 
of her precious voice. She's no loss, with Josephine at band. 
Josephine can sing her off her feet.” 

** Oh, father, you don’t know! The Van Schermers are 
here; and it is so mortifying—” 

**Pshaw! Just ask Josephine to take her place, I tell 
you.” 

** Josephine !"—with an infinite contempt. 

** Yes, Josephine.” 

“Oh, you're gone daft over that girl!” 

“I overlook your impertinence, Frances, on account of 
your excitement. Do you suppose I know nothing about 
music? You haven't heard Josephine. Well, you'll never 
have a better chance. . Here, where is she?” 

“ But, father! father!” she exclaimed, bewilderedly, and 
vainly following him as he moved off. ‘I can't have avy 
such nonsense. Your little singing country girl—” 

** Josephine,” Mr. Applegate was saying, ‘‘ will you sing 
for Mrs. Boylston? It seemis to be rather necessary —” 

‘* Really?” said Josephine, with hesitation ; and then rising 
slowly. ‘‘Do you want me to, uncle? Why, yes, certainly, 
if you will stand beside me.” And in spite of Mrs. Boy! 
ston with her two outstretched trembling hands, Mr. Appie- 
gate was leading Josephine to the piano. And there was a 
moment or two of murmuring with the accompanist, and then 
the voice broke forth, and swelled, and filled the rooms with 
an unutterable sweetness, and seemed only not to mount to 
heaven because the place was heaven now, with the blush- 
ing face, the shining eyes, the open mouth, the silver voice 
of an angel. 

“The musical went all to pieces,” said Mr. Applegate, 
afterwards, to his wife, who had not gone. ‘They wanted 
no more fiddling or tinkling, nothing but that singing. And 
Frances never got so much for so little in her life. Tm glad 
aon didn’t go; something would have happened to you. 

‘rances was just in the seventh heaven, if she could be there 
and grovelling with gratitude at the sume time. I hope it 
will last. As for Josephine, when it was all over she was 
just little Josephine, so used to singing that she didn’t know 
she had done anything extraordinary. I heard one of the 
Vassall-Royals say it was *almost—almost too professional, 
you know.’ Vassall-Royal deteriorated that race when he 
married an idiot. What has become of Josephine’s nerves, 
by-the-way? Didn't I hear you say something about their 
being all tired out once?” 

*‘Oh, but this is a new set of nerves in use now, you 
know,” his wife replied. ‘‘The nerves of ger 4 and 

leased excitement, and freedom from care, and all that. 
The old nerves are resting-——” 

‘Well, I hope the new nerves won't tire, then. Otis Ma- 
son is simply beside himself about her, I hear, and he is—yes, 
he is a noble fellow. And Billy Somerset is engagétoo. By 
Jove! if she sees anything to like in Billy Somerset I sha’n't 
think so well of her! And Lawrence Berkeley has—” 

“Ab! Lawrence Berkeley? Yes.” 

**—has asked to see me on some particular business to- 
night. He’s a manin athousand. And, by Jove! my dear, 
with his family and his money—why, his income—his iu- 
come alone is close on a half-million a year. He could mar- 
y a royal princess. Though, to be sure— However, all 
that’s a great while ago. It’s forgotten long ago. That’s 
what you've done for your niece, Mrs. Applegate!” 

Mr. Applegate and Dr. John Marley were not at all of the 
same mind as to what had been done for the niece. As John 
read Josephine’s last letter late that night—one of the letters 
he had waited for and expected and longed for, coming Jess 
frequently now than in the beginning, covering fewer pages, 
dwelling far more on the gay life than on her love—he had 
a great sinking at his heart. And driving his lonely way 
over the hills by the flying moonlight of a dry and wintry 
gale, he was full of izelancholy and foreboding. That aunt 
and uncle, he felt, must bave other plans for Josephine than 

that she should become the wife of a poor country doctor. 
Not that he distrusted the faithfulness of his darling, but he 
distrusted himself; he had so little to offer. And, alas! if 
Josephine, weighing these things and those things in the 
balance, found those things wanting’ 
(v0 we cConTinvED.) 























DRESS-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 
I.—APPLYING MEASURES TO A PATTERN. 


YHE first measure to be taken on our waist pattern is the 
length of back, aud in connection with this, to find the 
waist-line. This latter forms an important part of dress- 
making, and is the first and chief thing to learn the use of. 
Let us suppose that the person you are going to fit measures 
fifteen inches from neck-bone to waist. Lay on the table 
before you the part of your waist pattern called the back 
iece, and measure fifteen inches from the neck down, allow- 
ing a quarter of an inch at neck for a seam; then mark a 
straight horizontal line across the back piece at the point 
where your tape-measure says fifteen inches. This is the 
beginning of the waist-line. - 

Now lay your back side piece alongside 
of the back piece, pinning them together 
by the seams. Begin at the armhole and 
measure down until you reach the waist. 
Then draw a line across your back side 
piece that exactly meets the waist-line on 
the back piece. Continue doing this to 
each piece in turn till you have a perfectly 
straight and continuous waist-line on the 
whole pattern. 

Before unpinning the seams of your pat- 
tern ascertain the size of the bust by laying 
the tape-measure across the whole pattern 
so that it passes right under the armhole. 

I have already assumed that this pat- 
tern is 34 inches, and that it has to be made 
33 inches. To do this, mark the seams 
under the arm a quarter of an inch nar- 
rower. Of course it will be remembered 
that the pattern in use only forms one side 
of a waist, and that consequently the inch 
must be divided in two, so that half an 
inch is marked off under each arm, a quar- 
ter of an inch on each seam. 

The waist-line is next measured the same way, and I will 
assume that the pattern 
is 264 inches waist 
measure. We want to 
make it 25 inches, and 
dividing the inch and a 
half that must be taken 
off by two, we find that 
the different seams at 
the waist-line must be 
measured three - quar 
ters of an inch smaller 

The darts ought nev 
er to be altered above 
the waist-line, but a 
quarter of an inch, or 
one-eighth of an inch, 
may be marked on the 
side and back seams un 
til you have made the 
waist the desired size 
(25 inches). Todo this 
requires some little care 
and study of the shape 
of the seams. Too 
much should not be added on or taken off one seam either 
at breast or waist, or the shape of the seams will be too 
slanting and abrupt. 

After measuring the difference at breast and waist, a new 
seam-line should be drawn from the breast to the waist be- 
tween the points marked. This is called grading the seams, 
and in order not to get confused between old and new seams, 
the old seams may be marked with a black lead-pencil, and 
the new ones in blue or red. 
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FINDING LENGTH OF POINT, WIDTH OF BACK, AND 
WIDTH OF CHEST. 


To measure the width of back, pin the back and back side 
pieces together, and measure from the outside seara of one 
back side piece to the outside seam of the other. Suppose 
your width of back is 12} inches, and your pattern measures 
13 inches. Mark the seams a quarter of an inch narrower, 
as shown in diagram. 

In finding the width of chest on the front piece, first mea- 
sure three inches below the neck, then straight across the 
front piece to the armhole. If your chest is 13 inches across, 
measure 64 inches from the middle of front to the armhole, 
and mark off the 64 inches. When the double lining for 
the waist is cut, this gives the desired 13 inches from arm- 
hole to armhole. 

The last measure to apply to the waist pattern is the 
length of point, as it is called. As the length of back is in- 
tended to find how long- waisted to make a waist in the 
back, so the length of point is to find how long it should be 
in front. To do this, pin the front and back of the pattern 
together at the haan seams, and lay it out flat on the 
table. Place the end of your tape-measure on the centre of 
the back piece at the neck, and bring it across the shoulder 
and down the front of the pattern to the waist-line. If the 
length from the back of the neck to the waist-line does not 
correspond with the length of point that you have taken on 
a person’s figure, make your pattern longer or shorter on the 
shoulder seams. Do not under any circumstances alter the 
waist-line when it is once marked ou a patiern, unless you 
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discover that you have taken the length of back too short or 
too long, in Which case the whole waist-line must be altered. 

Perhaps it will now be seen, by the help of the diagrams, 
how completely the size and shape of a pattern can be 
changed. The seams must be altered according to the mea- 
sure you have taken. Hence your pattern may sometimes 
require to be made larger and sometimes smaller. This is 








GRADING THE SEAMS. 


easy to learn. The part that requires some study and ex- 
perience is how to divide inches and half-inches on different 
seams at the breast and waist-line, and then to grade them 
together, so that while altering the size you are preserving 
a good shape. A few triais will make it possible, by using 
these measures, to have a waist pattern ready for use which, 
when basted up and tried on, fits the figure without requir- 
ing further alterations. ; 

n passing on to the sleeve it will be remembered that 
while the outside of a sleeve, according to the present fash- 
ion, is made in a variety of ways, the lining is usually plain 
and quite close-fitting. 

Taking the under 
part of the sleeve, we 
first measure the whole 
length on the inside 
seam, allowing half an 
inch at top and bottom 
forseams. If you want 
the sleeve to be seven- 
teen inches when all fin- 
ished, make it eighteen 
inches long, and if you 
have to measure it long- 
er or shorter than the 
pattern, let the shorten- 
lug or extra length be at 
the wrist. This done, 
measure the length on 
the inside seam from the 
top to the elbow, and 
mark a dot where it 
ends at elbow with a 
pencil; then measure from the wrist to the elbow on the ouwt- 
side seam, and draw a diagonal line between these two points. 
This line is called the ‘‘elbow point,” and is intended to 
show where to place the gathers at the elbow on the outside 
seam. These gathers, which are in the upper or larger part 
of the sleeve, should be one 
inch above and one and a 
quarter inches below the 
elbow point that is marked 
on the under part of the 
sleeve. This being done, 
measure the width of your 
sleeve at the wrist, and 
make it one inch wider than 
your size of hand measure. 
At the top, measure the size 
of arm across the sleeve and 
make it two inches wider 
than your measure. Of 
course, before you take 
either of these two mea- 
sures, the upper and under 
part of the sleeve must be 
all pinned together on the 
seams, and then the new 
seams graded together from 
wrist to top of sleeve. This 
must be done on the outside 
seams only, as all alteration in the width of a sleeve is made 
only on the outside seams—that is, the seams where the gath- 
ers are. 

This completes the application to a pattern of all the 
measures taken on the figure, and our next step is to cut 
out and make the dress. Georetna Pett Curtis. 





FINDING ELBOW POINT. 


GRADING SLEEVE SEAMB8. 


GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


GROUP of pretty gowns for 

girls under fourteen years of 
age to wear in the school-room and 
on holidays is illustrated on page 
968, drawn by Mrs. Jessie Curtis 
Shepherd from models at the Chil- 
dren’s Dress-making Co. 

A high-necked frock for a girl 
of nine years is of dark blue sack- 
ing, trimmed with blue and white 
striped ribbons of different width. 
The waist is pleated in front to a 
wide ribbon belt, and trimmed with 
a bertha of ribbon that goes square 
over the shoulders and is pointed 
in the back. Three box pleats of 
the wool goods are set lengthwise 
on the front, passing over the ber- 
tha, and a single pleat is down the back, concealing the clos- 
ing by hooks and eyes. A high collar-band is covered with 
ribbon. The sleeves are fully puffed at top, and close below, 
with neat ribbon cuffs. Full straight skirt widely hemmed 
and gathered to the waist. 

Very stylish is a little frock for girls of about five to eight 
years, which is alike in back and front. It is made of plaid 
or of striped repped wool, with black und barred or 
striped with white and bright yellow silk. Black faced- 
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cloth is used for a yoke with square epaulettes and for the 
close lower sleeves. Black silk galioon woven in three thick 
cords is the trimming on the collar, yoke, epaulettes, and 
sleeves. Black repped wools with half-inch stripes of tur- 
quoise blue or cherry-color are used for similar frocks, 

A guimpe dress for girls of five to ten years is of gray-blue 
serge, trimmed with black Hercules braid, and worn with a 
guimpe of nainsook or of surah silk. The plain round waist 
hooked in the back is cut down in a V in front above the 
braid trimming, and filled in with a shirred plastron of 
striped blue and white silk. A deep circular collar sur- 
rounds the low neck, and falls over balloon sleeves. The 
full straight skirt, when made for a girl of eight years, has 
two and a half breadths of the serge. The galloon or braid 
forms the belt, edges the collar, and is crossed on the front 
of the waist, then falls in two rows down each side of the 
skirt, where it is tacked to keep it in place, and is fringed 
at the foot. This gown is also made of tan zibeline with 
brown braid, and of bright red hop-sacking trimmed with 
black galloon. 

For young girls of fourteen years one of the prettiest 
dresses of the season is made of shot terra-cotta serge, 
with a yokeof faced-cloth of plain terra-cotta trimmed with 
black silk ‘oon. A new feature is the basque cut circular 
in front, with jabot ends in the back, and sewed to the belt- 
ed round waist. The waist is pleated to the belt in front 
and back, is plain at the top in front, and full in the back. 
The yoke with triple points in front and square back is also 
new. Long soft puffs at the top of the sieeves are of the 
changeable serge, with close lower sleeves of plain cloth 
bended with galloon. The collar and belt are covered with 
galloon. ‘The straight skirt three yards and a quarter wide 
is gathered to the waist and deeply hemmed. 

A guimpe frock with half-high round neck is for girls of 
six or eight years, It has a plain round waist with an Eton 
— outlined on the front with black galloon, while the 
back is quite plain. A deep pelerine or shoulder ruffle is of 
faille ribbon in two breadths herring-boned together, the 
lower one finished with purling. The gown is of black and 
red wool, and the silk ruffle of dark cardinal color. 

An 1830 coat for girls of three to five years is of red ben- 
galine warmly lined and bordered with brown fur. The 
front is double-breasted and plain, while the back falls in 
full folds between the deep cape that gives the garment its 
name. The sleeves are very full at the top and close below. 

An infant's first cloak is of white bengaline, trimmed with 
white fur and a collar of lace. It has a short waist, scarcely 
more than a yoke, to which the full cloak is gathered. The 
sleeves are full, and gathered to bands edged with fur. The 
long cloak is warmly wadded, but the deep cape is merely 
lined with white brocaded silk. A heading of narrow white 
corded galloon edges the lace of the collar, and is above the 
fur trimming. 

The little Siaguen at the head of this article serves to show 
the comparative length of girls’ frocks at various ages. At 
from four to eight years the skirt falls just below the knee. 
From that time it begins to lengthen, reaching two inches 
below the knee at ten years, three inches above the shoe-tops 
at twelve years, two inches above the shoe-tops at fourteen, 
and at sweet sixteen comes back to the two year-old length, 
which is just flush with the top-of a not over-high boot, un- 
less the young woman is of more than average maturity, 
when it may fall to the ankle. Three-year-olds are on the 
debatable ground between the longer frocks of babyhood and 
the short frocks of childhood, some mothers preferring one, 
some the other, but latterly there is a decided preference for 
putting them also into the short French skirt falling just 
beyond the bend of the knee. 





Tue Empress Elizabeth of Austria is said to submit her- 
self to the severest regimen in order to retain the beautiful 
figure for which she is noted. She fasts morning and even- 
ing, making her only regular meal at noon, of grilled meat, 
biscuits, and a glass of wine. Occasionally she eats a raw 
egg or a little fruit. She wears heavy flannel underwear 
winter and summer, takes vapor baths and massage, and by 
dint of all this and much horseback riding she keeps a waist 
measure of twenty inches, in spite of her fifty-six years. 

—During the recent French-Russian festivities, in which 
the French were completely carried away by their enthusiasm 
for their guests, the city of Lyons, through its Chamber of 
Commerce, testified its devotion to the Ozarina by a truly 
imperial gift of a dozen magnificent silks. These included 
a gown of ciselé velvet in Henri Deux style, showing a 
design of black plumes on a spring-green ground; a gown 
of ciel satin brocaded with large branches of lilacs, flowers 
and foliage; a piece of heliotrope velvet; a piece of Saint- 
André blue moiré strewn with clusters of drooping roses; a 
gown of ‘‘carved” velvet, cream on a mauve ground; a 
piece of ivory-white silk, and a piece of plain white satin; a 
piece of superb moiré, forty-eight inches wide, of a sunset- 
pink shade; a brocade with an auwrore ground and sprays of 
mimosa and anemone; a brocade with a snowy ground 
strewn with field flowers; and a piece of rich satin antique. 

—On All-Saints day a committee from the Women’s Liter- 
ary Club of Baltimore went to the cemeteries where lay the 
dead renowned in literature and art, and there decorated 
their graves with flowers and palms. Among those whose 
memory was thus honored were Francis Scott Key, the 
author of the famous ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner”; Rinehart, the 
sculptor; Mrs. Almara Hart Lincoln Phelps; John P. Ken- 
nedy, the novelist; Sidney Lanier, the poet and essayist; 
Mrs. Mary Spear Nicholas Tiernan; Junius Brutus Booth, 
the well-known actor; and, last but not least, the grave of 
the great literary genius Edgar Allan Poe. A large star of 
white chrysanthemums with points of pink roses was select- 
ed for Francis Scott Key, and before it was taken to Fred- 
erick, Maryland, where he is buried, it was sent for inspec- 
tion to his daughter, Mrs. Charles Howard, who, in spite of 
her age, is still wonderfully well, and is a most ipterestin 
woman. Other graves remembered on that day were - 
Leonce Rabillon and Adam Itzel, the young musica) genius, 
who died recently. The members of the club have decided 
to keep up this beautiful custom, and henceforth it will be a 
regular feature of the organization. 

—Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, whose ‘‘ Recreations in Bot- 
any” have attracted much and very favorable notice, being 
both popular and scientific, has been invited to give a lecture 
on botany before the Brooklyn Institute--a compliment 
which is well deserved. 
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PARISIAN WINTER COSTUMES. 
OME attractive illustrations of gowns and wraps for win- 
ter are herewith given, drawn by M. Sandoz from models 
in the Magasin de Louvre at Paris. These designs repre- 


sent the dominant features of the mode, and are in admirable 4 


style without being too elaborate to be useful. 
A tailor jacket of tan-colored cloth with fitted back and 


half-fitting front has strapped seams and smoked-pear! but- ‘ * 


tons. A collar and revers of dark brown mink may be worn 
open or closed at pleasure over the velvet gown. The hat 


of tan-colored felt is faced with brown velvet, and trimmed , | 


with satin chouz and a feather panache. 

A calling dress of green faved-cloth has a revers collar and 
under-skirt of darker moiré silk. A band of sable borders 
the collarette. A smaller collarette and stock are of the 


CAPE WITH GODET FOLDS. 


TAILOR JACKET WITH MINK REVERS. 


plain cloth. The round waist laps to the left on a braided 
cloth plastron. Close sleeves with drooping full puffs are 
entirely of cloth. The long over-skirt of cloth with stitched 
hem is caught up by a chatelaine bow falling from a belt of 
moiré. Loops of moiré bordered with fur are placed high on 
the front of the felt hat. Chowe and plumes are at the back. 

An effective and very simple gown is of rich black moiré 
strewn with tiny broché arrow-heads and drops. The full 
gathered waist is of emerald-green velvet. A draped collar 
and a fold at the knee are of the velvet headed with black 
Astrakhan fur. A wide belt of jet completes the corsage. 
Cerise velvet is used in the same way to brighten black 
dresses. 

A very chic cape with full godet pleats is of light gray 
cloth braided with darker gray soutache in a design of fern 
leaves. A collar of gray velvet flares high at the top and 
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CLOTH SKIRT AND VELVET BODICE. 
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extends below to the shoulder-tips, where are seen glim 
of the lining of pinkish lilac satin. Black marten fur bor- 
ders the entire garment. 

A cloth gown with velvet waist trimmed with fur is in 
great favor with young women. Russian blue tinged with 
gray is the new shade for the cloth, and the waist with gigot 
sleeves is bluish-black velvet. The front of the corsage is 
covered by a white satin vest with jabot and stock-collar. 
The velvet fronts are widely faced with sable fur turned 
back as revers. A felt hat the color of the cloth and pearl- 
gray gloves complete the costume. 

A picturesque wrap is a cape of black velvet falling in 
full folds with an inner jacket and high flaring collar of 
Russian sable. Rich cream-white guipure embroidered with 
gold covers a collarette of velvet, and forms wide borders on ¢ 
the front. A black velvet hat has full trimming of turquoise 
satin antique with an aigrette and black ostrich tips. 


BLACK MOIKE GOWN. 


VELVET CAPE WITH SABLE COLLAR AND CREAM LACE. 





“THEM CHICKADEES.” 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 

\ RS. FRLER was pouring her dish-water around the roots 
A f the quince-bush. This bush grew a few yards from 
the rear door of the L. There was a little rustle among the 
bare boughs of the sugar-maple; and among those boughs 
there was a brisk, cheerful call of ‘‘ chick-a-dee-dee!” the 
last notes sounding shrill and clear in the still, damp air. 
The woman held her tin pan poised in her extended hand 
listened. The middle-aged, handsome, and rather 
hard face seemed to break up in some way as the bird re 
peated his call. Then the face stiffened again. She had 
her dishcloth in her other hand, and still standing there, 
she rapidly wiped out the pan. The bird gave a flirt with 
his wings and flew away up the pasture. Mrs. Frier per- 
formed one more twist round the pan with the cloth, then 
she stepped briskly into the house. But she lingered to 
of the window over the sink. 


aus she 


i0oK Out 


Land!” she exclaimed, ‘‘1 guess I’ve heard a chickadee 
before. Id’ know what's come over me to get up any kind 
of feelin’ ‘bout that bird.” 


Like many people who live alone, Mrs. Frier had fallen 
into the hgbit of talking to herself. She said it was kind of 
company sometimes, and she'd a good deal ruther talk to 
herself than to some folks she knew. She began to sweep 
the kitchen, She wondered why there was a sense of hurry 
upon her. This sense confused her slightly, for she was 
usually deliberately accurate in all her movements. Now 
she spilled the dust from the dust-pan over the top of the 
cook-stove instead of pouring it deftly into the fire through 
the open cover. Then she made herself carefully wash the 
Having done this, she again looked out of the win- 
dow into the maple-tree 

Them chickadees always seem real thick in the fall of 
the year,” she said. And in a moment she added: “1 guess 
it's ‘cause most all the other birds have gone. There ain’t 
many of ‘em that stay round till Thanksgiving. I s’pose 
the minister 'l] read the proclamation to-morrer. It’s the 
turn for the orthodox to have the union meetin’ to their meet- 
in’-house. But folks have got to take their choice Thanks- 
giving as to whether they’l] neglect religious services or run 
the risk of havin’ the turkey burnt to a crisp.” 

Mrs. Frier was standing in the middle of the room, glan- 
cing about her to see if the work was entirely ‘‘ done up.” 
‘here was something domineering in her glance and in her 
whole aspect. Everything appeared to be in order. The 
wood - box behind the stove was full, but as her eye fell 
upon it she started toward the door, She went to the neat 
littke wood-shed back of the house and filled her arms with 
wood. On her return she paused in the path, standing erect 
and strong with her burden. She appeared to be listening. 

From a short distance of the pasture slope a bird flew out 
of a savin-tree. In an instant the woman heard his cheery 
call. It was a chickadee, and his cry came to her plainly. 
‘Then she knew that she had come out hoping to bear this, 
and not because she needed wood. She burried in, dropping 
a couple of sticks as she went. ‘‘I declare!” she exclaimed, 
in a whisper. Having succeeded in piling the fuel on the 
already heaped wood-box, Mrs. Frier sat down resolutely in 
her rocker by the end window. 

This window commanded the road, and the woman always 
intended to be sitting in it at precisely this time in the 
forenoon, She was in the habit of asserting that folks that 
didn’t have no regularity ‘bout anything couldn’t never git 
‘long. She had in times past made this assertion with great 
frequeucy to her husband, who had been conspicuous for not 
having any regularity about anything, and it was undeniable 
that Hosy Frier had not got along. The back door of the 
old Frier house opened directly into the pasture, and the 
pasture sloped upward to the top of Hickory Hill. 

Hosy used to say that he had the biggest door-yard of 
anybody in the county. He said also that he ought to have 
something or other to make up to him, for ‘‘ there wasn’t 
an acre of first-rate loam in the whole concern”; which was 
true, for his farm was poor even among poor farms. But 
Hosy, being shiftiess, in the secret recesses of his heart was 
glad that there was so little loam and so much gravel. He 
could always bave an excellent reason for bis insufficient 
crops. He used to explain in the grocery store, with not 
the least sense of irreverence, that the Almighty himself 
couldn't raise a good crop without more loam than there was 
on the Frier farm 

But everybody liked Hosy Frier. Even Susannah Gleeson 
promptly responded to his love-making and married him; 
and she was the liveliest girl there was going to singing- 
schools and prayer-meetings that winter. 

“If there was anything,” people said, ‘ that could make 
a thrifty man of Hosy, that thing was Susannah Gleeson.” 

Susannah had five thousand dollars in her own right, and 
she was wise enough to retain this in her name. Indeed, 
Hosy advised her to do this. He said it would make her 
independent, and if things didn't go right with him, ‘* why, 
Susannah, you'll be all right anyway.” 

And things didn’t go right with him at all. All he had 
was the rocky farm which he had inherited, and this he 
mortgaged in the second year, without telling his wife pre- 
cisely what the paper was to which she put her name. ut 
she teusted him then. ‘‘ There wa’n’t a better-hearted fel- 
ler goin’ than Hosy,” everybody said. But he went down 
hill as fast as if he bad not had a good heart, faster per- 
haps. He had a mania for trading. He was always swap- 
ping horses and cows, and losing in the exchange. Then 
folks began to pity him, and to say they guessed “* Susannah 
held ruther of a tight rein over him.” But Hosy always 
maintained that he ‘‘had the best wife in the world. He 
wa'n’t half good ‘nough for her.” At the end of ten years 
there did not seem to be anything left to swap, and the in- 
terest on the mortgage was far behind. Hosy never asked 
his wife for a penny, and, after the first year, she never 
offered him money. 

Suddenly it became known that Frier had gone away. 
Mrs. Frier’s lips were shut in such a manner that no one 
dared to ask ber where ber husband was. She lived on-in 
the old place, and gradually it was accepted as a matter of 
course that she should live there, and that people should 
not know where Hosy was. The house began to look well 
kept and tidy. The mortgage was paid off. Mrs. Frier 
took in shoes to button from the factory in the village. She 
said she'd ruther button ‘em than not, for it didn’t take all 
her time to do her work. 

It was the week before Thanksgiving that Hosy had 
gone. The minister felt as if he ought to call, but he 
dreaded the duty, and put it off until the very evening be- 
fore Thanksgiving. Then he came in and tried to appear 
as if he were only making an ordinary visit. She was but- 
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toning boots, and her long thread hissed in and out of the 
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leather in such a way that the poor young man grew more 
confused with every moment that ed. 

Finally he said that ‘it was the eve of the festival of 
good cheer.” Here he paused, telling himself that he was 
talking like a fool. 

Mrs. Frier said that she knew it was, and that she had 
baked pies enough to last her till March. She always did 
buke mince pies enough to last till March. And she made 
two kinds, a best and a second best. The best were marked 
round the edges with a key, the seconds she had just nipped 
the crust up with her fingers. For her part she didn’t care 
for fresh mince pies. She thought they improved as they 
grew older. 

Having spoken thus, Mrs. Frier made the thread hiss fast- 
er than ever. 

Then the young man expressed a hope that if any one 
bore any hard Sealings in the heart those feelings should be 
put aside, and forgiveness should be accorded. Then drop- 
ping that tone which he was sure could never really reach 
any one, he said, earnestly, ‘‘ Mrs. Frier, you know we are 
always doing the wrong thing, and your husband loves you.” 

The woman grew white. ‘There was a little circle of quite 
a livid hue about her mouth. ‘I guess we won't spend no 
time talkin’ like that,” she had said. 

But when the minister, feeling as if he had been struck in 
the face, rose to go, Mrs. Frier had asked him if he wouldn't 
lead in prayer. She always asked him this, and she did not 
know why she should not do so now. No one could tell 
whether she heard the words of the prayer. It is certain 
that the minister knew very little that he was saying. 

That was the last time any one had spoken to Mrs. Frier 
about her husband, and that was ten years ago now. Though 
nobody had told her where Hosy was, she knew he was in 
the poorhouse three miles away. She knew because four 
years ago she had seen in the town report the statement 
that Hosea Frier was one of the inmates; that he had ar- 
rived a few months before. And every year since she had 
read his name in the list of the town’s poor supported at the 
almshouse. 

At first when it was known that Hosy had come back 
wrecked in health, people had watched Mrs. Frier’s face as 
she sat in church. But they gained no satisfaction from 
this watching. She kept on led ing at the minister. When 
the service was over there was no one brave enough to men- 
tion her husband’s name to her. The minister had resolved 
never to broach the subject again. It seemed to him that 
to do so would make a bad matter worse. Now as she sat 
in the chair at the end window and gazed out into the road, 
—— was wishing that she had not heard that chicka- 
dee. 

**I d’ know what’s come over me,” she said aloud. 

She thought that she must have stood a chance to ‘‘ ketch 
ma and that the cold was probably ‘settling all over 

er. 

She reached forward and took her knitting from the stand 
near. This work was always waiting on that stand for the 
moment when its owner should sit in this place after the 
work was dove up. But though she took the knitting, the 
needles lay idly in her lap. She was still wishing that she 
had not heard that chickadee. And she was also thinking 
that she felt as kind of run down and all gone as if it were 
the spring, instead of the fall, and she needing some strength- 
ening bitters. *‘ He always did like them chickadees so.” 
She had not meant to speak those words aloud, and now she 
had spoken them she was almost alarmed. 

She rose and went to the buttery, to that corner where 
the medicines were kept. She had some dandelion bitters 
left over from the spring, and she carefully measured out a 
dose and swallowed it. She stood an instant in the middle 
of the kitchen floor, stood with an air of indecision that 
was not like her usual self. Then, with a quick movement, 
she flung up the window near which she had been sitting 
and put her head out. 

There was in the air that curious odor which those who 
live in the country have often noticed in November—an 
odor mysteriously like the scent of hay lying in the sun. 
But Mrs. Frier was not thinking of this perfume. She 
was listening with intentness, her whole face fixed rigidly. 
But she heard nothing. There was no wind, and even the 
pine-trees in the yard stood still, making no moaning sound. 
After a little she drew her head in and slammed the window 
down. “Ido believe,” she said, ‘‘ I’m makin’ a fool of my- 
self. Or else,” she added after a moment—‘‘or else I ain’t 
well. If I'm goin’ to lose my appetite for my victuals, I d’ 
know what’!] become of all them mince pies. I might give 
away some of them second best, I s’pose.”’ 

Unable to settle to the knitting, which belonged to this hour, 
Mrs. Frier went again into the buttery. Not for bitters this 
time. She took achair, and mounting it, she began carefully 
counting the mince pies, which were lying on their tops all 
along on the two upper shelves. To count these pies had 
hitherto always been a sure means of ‘‘ taking up her mind.” 
But somehow this morning she did not feel that the occu- 
— took up her mind as it ought to have done. She lost 

er count twice on the pies that were marked with a key. 
And this fact frightened her. She wished that she had 
taken the dandelion < peg all the fall. When the sea- 
sons changed it was well to have something that worked on 
the liver. And dandelion was nearly as good as calomel, 
and safer. 

She was in the middle of the third count of the best pies 
when she heard the door in the L open and a step come 
rapidly over the uncarpeted floor. 

‘This is Mrs. Frier’s, 1 know,” said a clear young voice 
which Mrs. Frier did not recognize. 

She scrambled down from the chair, wondering confused- 
ly why she seemed to be in such a burry to-day. She put 
her hands involuntarily to her hair, and smoothed it within 
the shelter of the buttery door. Thenshe entered the kitchen. 
There stood a girl in her early teens. She bad on a velvet 
jacket and a little velvet turban. Her hands were thrust 
into her jacket pockets, and she stood as if she had just 
alighted rather than as if she had walked in. 

“I've been knocking no end at the front door,” remarked 
this girl, ‘‘ and finally I gave it up and just made a raid in 


the rear. I know you are Mrs. Frier.” 
“I be,” was the answer. “Is there nothing the matter 
anywhere?” 


** Yes,” said the girl, ‘‘there’s a lot the matter. You've 
got the last two cases of shoes mixed up, and they want all 
you've got at the factory right away. I came down with 
the man after them. He's waiting in the wagon. Shall I 
them out?” 

“No; I'll take um out myself. 
daughter?” 

** Yes, ma'am.” 

‘Wall, you've changed a lot.” 

The girl’s bright eyes were fixed on the woman as she re- 
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Be you Mr. Sterns’s 





a bit. 
ou?” 


sponded: ‘‘ You haven't changed I suppose you're 
y 


always sure you're right, aren't 
“ What?” 


“Sure you're right. When I was a little mite, and used 
to sit in meeting and stare at you, I was thinking all the time 
that you were the only person in the world who was sure 
you were right. ——_ it_must be splendid. You see, 
the minister told father that there couldn't anything be done 
with you, because you were sure you were right.” 

‘* What?” said Mrs. Frier again, and very sharply. Her 
face grew gradually deeply red, and then slowly became 
very pale. 

The girl laughed like a thoughtless child. ‘‘Come,” she 
said, ‘‘ please hu up the shoes. The Sterns factory is 
waiting for them.” The girl noticed that the tough-look- 
ing bony hands were not steady. She idly wondered at 
that. _ She offered again to take out the shoes; but Mrs. 
Frier said, with some scorn, that her visitor didn’t look as if 
she knew how to do the least thing. 

The girl followed the tall figure of the woman down the 

ath to the road. ‘ Did you ever find out what became of 

r. Frier?” asked the thoughtless voice. 

“Yes, I did.” There was so much savageness in the tone 
that Minnie Sterns involuntarily paused in her walk. When 
they reached the gate Mrs. Frier turned to her, and there 
was fire in the deep-set eyes. ‘‘Mebby you've learned a 
sight off to that place where you go to school, Minnie Sterns,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I see you ‘ain't learned to mind your own 
business yet.” Having said this, Mrs. Frier flung the case 
of shoes fh at the back of the wagon, and then went quickly 
to the house. When she sat down she was trembling vio- 
lently. ‘‘ Askin’ me what had become of Mr. Frier!”’ she 
cried, in a loud voice, ‘‘ The sassy girl!” 

There was silence for a long time now in the kitchen. 
Mrs. Frier was knitting rapidly. She was not aware that 
she was slipping and binding in a perfectly reckless manner. 
At last, however, she examined the stocking. Then she 
placed it gently on the table. ‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I’m cer- 
tainly all run down, jes 's if "twas the spring of the year. 
And likely ’s not my humor’s workin’.” She folded her 
hands tightly, but she did not lean back in ber chair. She 
gazed out of the window, first at the maple-tree and then at 
the pine. She opened her lips to say, ‘*’ The sassy girl,” but 
her voice was dull. She was not thinking of Minnie Sterns; 
she was thinking of the chickadee she had heard, and that 
** he always liked them birds. He said they had such good 
spirits.” 

As the day wore on, a sense of something intolerable grew 
stronger and stronger in Mrs. Frier’s consciousness. She 
announced to the solitiide about her that she ‘‘ was bound 
to work it off.” Just before the early dusk came on she 
pinned a little shaw] about her shoulders and went out to 
the wood-house. She split kindling there until she grazed 
her hand in the darkness, her hatchet going astray. She 
resuiutely ate her supper, however. It was the regulation 
night for prayer-meeting, and she invariably attended that 
meeting, where she used to start hymns in a high, piercing 
soprano in those long pauses when no one felt called upon 
to speak. To-night she began on ‘‘ Coronation,” but instead 
of starting off at the beginning, she confused every one by 
striking up ou the lines, 

“Now hail the strength of Israel's might, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


Then she stopped suddenly, and everybody iooked at her. 
She was thinking how Hosy used to go about his chores 
singing those two liaes. And Hosy was in the poor-house. 
Well, he needn’t have been in the poor-house if he hadn't 
been so shiftless. Her money would soon be al! gone if she 
began to let him have it. He never could keep any money. 
She must look out that she herself didn’t have to go upon 
the town. 

One of the brothers was praying fervently as Mrs. Frier 
was thinking thus. When the man sat down she quickly 
struck into ‘* Coronation,” and she began and sang the same 
two lines, 

“Now hail the strength of Israel's might, 
And crown Him Lord of all,” 

and again the people turned and looked at her. She stopped, 
as she had stopped before. What she was really seeing was 
the figure of Hosy in his blue overalls and jumper going to 
the barn with his milk-pail swinging by his side; what she 
was really hearing was his voice, cheery and strong, singing 
those words, and this consciousness made her heart beat. 
There had not been many times in the last ten years when 
she knew she had a heart that could beat. She clasped 
her hands under her shaw], clasped them tightly. She was 
grateful that the minister now said they would all sing 
the doxology. She stood up with the rest, and flung her 
head back, singing loudly. She was longing to drown 
something, she hardly knew what. After the blessing the 
people began to go toward the door. She tried not to see 
the minister, but he came directly to her, and shook hands 
warmly. He said he hoped she was well. She answered 
that there ‘‘ didn't seem to be nothing the matter of her, only 
she had a kind of run-down feeling; she s’posed it was her 
humor.” She was aware as she spoke that the minister 
was looking at her with anxious scrutiny, and she resented 
that look. She turned away shortly and hurried out, fear- 
ing that some one else would speak to her. It did not seem 
to her that she could bear to hear another word from ~ 
body. As she hurried along the solitary road she was tell- 
ing herself that she had acted like a fool, singing as she had 
done. And why had she persisted in beginning in the mid- 
die of the hymn? It was very humiliating. Her face 
burned as she thought of how she had sung. She knew 
that all the people would talk, and say “ how odd Susannah 
Frier had been to the prayer-meet'n’.” 

And the worst of it was she knew she had been odd. 
And she felt a quite terrifying impulse ge her to be odd 
again. She fought this impulse with all the strength she 
had; but all the time she was aware that if she stopped 
fighting for an instant something dreadful, something un- 
like herself, might happen. She would have liked to break 
out ——_ in the road as she went on. But sbe did not. 
She walked so fast that she nearly ran, and when she was 
fumbling in her pocket for the a as she stood on the door- 
step, she ——~ caught herself humming that hymn. 
She was not thinking of the hymn, however, but of Hosy as 
he used to look when he went to the barn with the milk-pail. 

Well, he was in the poor-house ; and that was certainly 
the best place for him. Her money wouldn't last if she 
gave it to him; and he never asked for a cent. He always 
told her it was safer for her to keep her own money, and 
she had kept it. She had been prudent, and it had accumu- 
lated in these years. 

When she was in the sitting-room she turned up the 
lamp and opened the draught to the * parlor buse-burner.” 
































It was warm and cozy there, but the woman shivéred as she 
sat down in front of the stove. 

She was wishing that Hosy had sometimes asked for 
money, and she was wondering why a man who was so 
shiftless should also be so proud. He was so proud that he 
would rather go on the town than come to her. And even 
as she thought this, Hosy’s wife felt a sense of exultation in 
him that he had that pride. 

Presently she walked round the room, pausing to wind the 
clock. She had wound the clock every night since Hosy 
had goue, but that had always been one of bis chores. She 
could not imagine why she should so distinctly remember 
that fact now. It must be because she was all kind of run 
down, and had not relished her victuals lately. Sbe would 
take some more dandelion and go to bed. 

She wished to-night that she had a cat or a dog ; but she 
had never wanted either around, She said they were always 
underfoot. Hosy had brought home a water-spaniel once 
that he had got in the way of trade. She bad made him 
give it away, though he had pleaded that it might stay. 
She recalled how the dog had stood looking from one to the 
other when she and Hosy had been talking about him. 

Hosy had told her that if she would let him keep the dog 
it would get to loving her a lot. He said there was no tell- 
ing how much dogs could love 

She had Jaughed at that. She did not care whether dogs 
could love or not. It was not long after that that Hosy had 
gone, and she had never seen him since. 

She went to the window and pulled up the curtain, put- 
ting a hand each side of her face as she peered out into the 
blackness, She straightened herself suddenly, and said that 
she was as full of notions as a witch, and it must be because 
her humor was workin’, or mebby it was her liver which 
wasn't workin’; she could not decide in her own mind 
which of these troubles it was. 

She must go to bed, for to-morrow would be Thanksgiv- 
ing, and she had invited her usual company, her nephew 

Samuel Gleeson—his wife, and five children. She had 
formed the habit of inviting them, because they were all so 
thrifty, and knew how to get along. Samuel already held 
mortgages on three houses in the village; and he could carve 
the turkey and help to gravy without spilling anything on 
the table-cloth. 

The turkey was to be delivered by seven in the morning. 
Yes, she must certainly go to bed. She had laid herself 
down and pulled the blankets over her before she remem 
bered that she had not said her prayers. She always knelt 
by the blue chintz-covered rocker near the stove. She 
hastily left her bed and knelt down by the chair, her‘ long 
night-gown enveloping her and trailing behind her on the 
floor, making her look like a kneeling ghost. 

But she could not think of a word of her usual prayer. 
It seemed strange to her that all she could find in her mind 
was an extraordinary dislike toward her nephew Sam be 
cause he was so thrifty and always had the best end of a 
bargain. 

She remained resolutely for a long time with her head 
bent to the cushion, trying to recall some words of prayer, 
and unable to take her thoughts from Sam Gleeson and the 
fact that he was getting more and more beforehanded every 
year. 

At last she rose, with the wish distinctly shaped in her 
mind that she how not asked Sam and u:3 family to spend 
this Thanksgiving with her. And she always felt when 
with him that he was hugging himself because be was sure 
she was going to leave him her property. But he need not 
hug himself yet; she was going to live a long time. Per- 
haps she should adopt a child; other folks had done that 
Not that she wanted a child round any more than a cat or a 
dog. 

She had put her head on the pillow again, and her mind 
began to wander; at last she was going to sleep. But no; 
she sprang up, asking herself if she could not stop Sam 
Gleeson from coming to-morrow. And then there came a 
sort of terror to her because she could not think how to pray 

She spent the night some way. It did not seem to her 
that she slept any. Still, her mind was clearer in the morn 
ing, and she knew that she must Jet Sam come. 

As she stood before the glass and combed her hair by 
lamp-light, she thought her eyes were very far back in her 
head, and that they were brighter than common. 

She laughed at the thought of her being excited because 
Sam Gleeson was coming. This morning she did not think 
she should adopt a child. She thought she should go right 
on living in the old Frier house, and lay up all the money 
she could every year. 

The turkey was delivered promptly at seven, and while 
she was stuffing it a carriage drove into the yard, and she 
knew that her nephew had come. With her hands covered 
with crumbs of soaked cracker she went to the door. Yes, 
there he was stepping deliberately out of that old covered 
wagon. And he had ov that brown overcoat that he had 
worn so long, and that was rubbed so at the seams. Mrs. 
Frier felt that the sight of that overcoat made her ill. There 
were three children on the front seat with their father, and 
two on the back seat with their mother. And they had put 
around them, instead of carriage robes, old bed-comfourters 
that showed the cotton through various holes. 

Mrs. Frier’s face grew black as she watched the seven hu- 
man beings get out of that carriage. She was glad her fin- 
gers were covered with turkey-stuffing so that she could not 
shake hands with anybody. 

Samuel groped under the front seaf, and took out a small 
paper bag, which he came forward holding out toward his 
hostess. 

*« Jest a few cranberries, Aunt Susannab,” he said, ‘‘ to go 
with the turkey. I wanted to bring sumpthing, but they 
ain’t first quality this year.” 

‘Par sold all the best ones to the groceryman,” here re- 
marked the oldest girl, who was staring critically at Great- 
aunt Susanah, and coming to the conclusion that she look- 
ed odd somehow; she couldn’t just tell how. 

‘*Mary Ann, hush up!” said Mrs. Gleeson, almost in one 
word. ‘‘ Samwell brought ’s good ’s we use ourselves,” turn- 
ing to Mrs. Frier, ‘‘’n’ I s’pose that’s good ‘nough. Our 
cranberry medder needs tendin’ to if we expect to git no- 
thin’ out of it.” 

‘«’N’ tendin’ to costs money,” said Mr. Gleeson, who was 
now in the kitchen, engaged in working himself out of his 
overcoat. This was an arduous task, and Mary Ann was 
called upon to help, which assistance she rendered by stand- 
ing up in a chair, grasping the collar of the coat, and pull- 
ing back with all her might from her father. During this 
process she was warned by )::« mother not to lose her bal- 
ance when the coat “ began to give.” 

**I sh’d almost think, Sam,” said Mrs. Frier, ‘‘ that you’d 
git a new coat. That's worn out, and you're gittin’ stout, 
too. I don’t s’pose you're pinched for money, be ye?” 
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This remark was so entirely at variance with his aunt Su- 
sannah’s attitude of mind on former occasions that poor Mr. 
Gleeson stared, and could not at first speak. When he did 
find speech he did not reply. He said he hoped aunt was as 
well as usual. He added that it seemed to him that there 
was something kind of feverish in her face. There had 
been a good many cases of fever down in the Aldrich neigh- 
borhood. But he understood that it wasn’t ketchin’. 

Mrs. Frier replied that she never was better in her life, 
except that she had kind of a run-down feelin’ follerin’ of 
her. ‘To this Mrs, Gleeson responded earnestly that dande- 
lion and yeller dock in equal parts was good for spring or 
fall. The dandelion acted on the liver, and the dock worked 
in the blood. She spoke anxiously, and offered to steep 
these herbs; for she wanted to conciliate her husband's aunt. 

But long before the turkey was ready to put on the table 
it became evident that Mrs. Frier was not going to be con- 
ciliated. She did not agree to anything there was said, not 
even when Samuel openly contradicted himself so that he 
might think as she did. Then she gave him such a look 
that Samuel grew red, and wished that there was still an- 
other way for him to say he thought. Finally he sought 
refuge by going to the barn to see to his horse with such 
extreme frequency that his aunt at last suggested that if his 
horse was sick he might better send for a horse-doctor and 
be done with it. 

The Gleesons always remembered that day. For a long 
time they counted different happenings as being so long 
before or after ‘‘ that last Thanksgiving we spent at Aunt 
Susannali's.” By the time dinner was ready every Gleeson 
in the house most carnestly wished himself and herself at 
home. ‘The turkey was put before Samuel, and he was 
about to offer a short prayer, as he had done in that same 
place every Thanksgiving for several years. He had low- 
ered his head, and folded his hands across his waistcoat, in 
his usual attitude while addressing his Maker, when his 
hostess, with considerable asperity, told him that ‘‘she 
guessed they'd git ‘long without no blessin’ that day, and he 
might ’s well begin to cut up that bird.” 

This remark fell with a paralyzing effect upon the group at 
the table. But, being hungry, they all rallied, and passed 
their plates promptly. All but Mrs.Frier, who was noticeably 
pale, save that her cheeks were very red. She leaned back .n 
her chair, and looked about her with what Mrs. Gleeson, who 
was afterward fond of describing this scene, called *‘a kinder 
wild look.” ‘Then she said that if she should take a bit of 
that turkey it would choke her. She spoke quickly and 
loudly. The next moment she pushed back from the table, 
and asked ‘‘ what time they had dinner to the poorhouse.” 

Without waiting for any reply, she went into the L room. 
and took the old shaw] that she was in the habit of wearing 
when she fed the hens. This she pinned over her head. 

By the time she had done this, Samuel and his wife were 
also in the L, asking where she was going, and Sam said he 
would harness right up and take her. 

** No, you won't take me,” she answered. 

And she went out at the door, and started up across the 
field which Hosy always called his door-yard. 

Mrs. Sam called after to know if she “‘had got on her 
rubbers,” but there was no reply. 

As Mrs. Frier hurried up the sodden pasture the man and 
woman turned and looked at each other. Then they heard 
Aunt Susannah’s high soprano on the words, 

“Now hail the strength of Israel's might, 
And crown Him Ford of all.” 

** We can’t do nothin’,” said Samuel. ‘She always would 
do jes she was a mind to.” 

The woman walking among the sumacs and the sweet- 
ferns did not continue her song long. She needed her 
breath for her quick walking. 

She had taken the shortest way, and a little more than 
half an hour later she came out in a small plantation of 
birches, from which could be seen, standing on a lonely 
road, a large unpainted building. Mrs. Frier did not hesi- 
tate. She climbed the fence, and walked, with her head 
somewhat upreared, in at the back door, and directly to 
ward a room where she heard the sound of voices. 

She opened this door, and saw a long table at which peo- 
io sat eating. At the end of the room a man rose, trem- 

sling visibly as he did so. He was tall and thin, and stooped 
a good rom | having a feeble appearance. He stood an in- 
stant holding on to the back of his chair. Everybody was 
gazing at this abruptly entering visitor. 

‘* | came for my husband,” said Mrs. Frier, loudly. ‘‘ He’s 
been here long enough. I want him tocome home. I can’t 
eat no Thanksgiving dinner’thout him. Hosy, is that you?” 

She took a wavering step toward the tall man, who sprang 
forward more quickly than he had moved for years. His 
wife put her arms about him, and then fainted dead away, 

People said that faint was the beginning of the typhoid 
fever which kept Mrs. Frier on her bed for weeks after. 
But perhaps the fever began even before the swoon. 

Hosy nursed his wife through the illness. When every 
one shook a gloomy head about her he asserted that she 
would get well. “She'd got to git well,” he said, with a 
strenuous pathos in his voice. 

It seemed to him that she must not die until he could tell 
her how many things be had learned since he had been away, 
and how he had longed to come home, only he knew she 
wouldn't want him. 

He said he had *‘ got out of the habit of spendin’ money; 
’n’ he hadn’t had nothin’ to swap for so long that he didn’t 
want to swap nothin’ any more.” 

When he was able to tell her this, with tears in his melan- 
choly, gentle brown eyes, she turned her worn but now 
hopeful face toward him. 

** Don’t you say a single thing like that, Hosy,” she replied. 
“You ‘ain't learned half so much as I have. I guess””—here 
she smiled feebly—‘‘ 1 guess we'll have a Vhanksgiving all to 
ourselves, ’n’ one the Gov’nor didn’t appoint.” She continued 
looking at him. ‘‘P’r’aps twas the chickadee,” she said. 
“You know how you always liked them birds. And I sup- 

»ose the Lord softened my heart, or He sent the fever, or— 
Vall, I can’t understand it.” 

‘*Oh, Susannah,” said Hosy, ‘‘ we ain’t called upon to 

understand it.” 


DESIGNS FOR SCREEN. 
See illustration on page 964. 


T= designs are for a low fire-screen, about four feet 

in height. The simplest treatment, and one consistently 
in keeping with the Japanesque style of the designs, would 
call for a dull background of black cloth or serge, and the full 
design in laid Japanese gold thread. Dark masses would be 
defined by closely laid parallel rows, lighter parts by single 
or double lines, or repetitions of them. But the designs 
admit of much greatcr variety in treatment, aud can be 
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made veritable studies in color. A dark neutral 


round is 
advisable in any event. The subjects can be car 


out in 


solid embroidery of colored silks. The vines and the water- 
lily would be in colors approximating to nature, with the 
birds in the first panel in brownish shades with gleams of 
red or orange, the fishes in metallic grays and blues, the 
butterflies in bright tints. The cloud and water lines cou!d 
then be defined in laid gold thread, relieving the sombre 
background and enriching the work.’ 





Gwewpoten C.—The fact that a husband has lost the income he had 
when he was married certainly gives no excnse to a wife for leaving him. 
Her doing ro would appear to show that she married him for the ignoble 
reason of convenience, and not for love. A trne wife will cling closer 
than ever to her husband in the hour of calamity, even if his losses are 
the result of his errors of jadgment, or, as in the case you mention, of a 
mistaken sense of what is due to his own people or his business partners. 
A trne wife will accept her lot and share hie without complaint. In the 
whirl of affairs good fortune will probably come back to such a man as 
you describe, and all the svoner if he have the company of a wife who is 
a comrade ou the road. 

Mus. W. 8. T.—See the pattern of a girl’s frock in Bazar No. 21; also 
that in the last number. Yon will find descriptions of school-giris’ frocks 
in the New York Fashions of that number, and on another page of this 
pumber. 

Luoy 8.—Your brown dress need not be altered. If coats are becomin 
to you, get one of brown or black cloth reaching to the knee, and trimm 
with a collar braided with black. Coats are preferred to capes this win- 
ter, thongh the latter are not abandoned, as they are gracefal, and very 
easy to put on and off. A brown cloth circular cape, with butterfly collar 
of velvet edged with fur, would be appropriate with your brown dress and 
with various others, 

eita A.—Get some figured or striped black silk for large sleeves, and 
a front breadth of the black silk. Make a round waist of the silk you 
have, and add a circular basque and collarette of the new material. The 
bine silk for a young lady will look well with a surplice round waist Inp- 
ping on a plastron of cherry-colored satin. Have puffed sleever, with one 
or two roffles of the silk in the armholes. A cloth over-skirt wonld be 
stylish with this silk, edged with black Astrakhan, or else three rows of 
jet spangies. 

Frowtien,—Get blue velvet or black moiré to make side panels in your 
bine cloth skirt, using half a breadth for each panel. Add reverse of the 
sume; also a basque on the waist. The satin will be effective made with 
a coat to the knee and a plain skirt. Have the coat turned back in revers 
from a gathered vest of yellow or black chiffon, or else of China crape, 
and trim the revers with jet-spangled galloon, If yellow is not becoming, 
use white guipure for a vest. 

J. 8.—Trim your red silk evening dress with an accordion-pleated 
flonnce of black point d’esprit. Have short ruffled sleeves of the net, and 
folds of the same around the low neck. Have a belt of black satin ribbon, 
and put a bow of the same high on the left of the waist, with long ends 
almost to the foot. 

Novemucn.—Your poplin will answer for a house dress made with 
round waist, large sleeves, and gored skirt. Trim it with darker brown 
sutin as a stock, soft belt, and as shoulder ruffles. 

J. C.—A lady of fifty years visiting southern California in January will 
need wool drevses of light weight and very light wool underwear, such as 
are worn in this climate in the late months of spring. A pemaese gown 
will also be useful, and she will need wraps of various thicknesses. Hop- 
sacking dresses with shirt waists of «ilk are suitable for travel and every- 
me wear, with crépons and summer silks for best use. 

sronona.—If your red evening dress is silk add some flounces of black 
point d’esprit net and bands of jet galloon, or else of dark fur, A long 
scarf of embroidered cloth or felt is used on square pianos. Give a gen- 
tleman a silver en. a paper-weight, a pocket pin-cushion, a new book, or 
a match-safe. lack moiré antique trimmed with white lace, also black 
net with white insertions, are chosen for black dresses to be worn In the 
evening. 

A. L. M. ©. —You will find information about bedlinen in Bazar No. 6. 
It will be sent you OR receipt of 10 cents. 

Timsate.—The batter for_the little cases is mixed as follows: two 
ounces of pastry flour, one egg, a scanty table-epoon of olive oi), and a 
quarter of a cup of cold water, @tirred smoot! and light. According to 
the English rule for making them, little tin moulds are used in piace of 
an iron. The moulds are heated in the boiling lard, thea taken out aud” 
drained, coated inside with the batter, and ~ | in again ; tie case sipg 
out of the mould when set, and must then finish frying to e goldeti brown. 
The main point is to have the fat just hot enough, ont yet not too hot. 

Maree.—With the field so fully occupied by women who devote their 
full time and energies to business, a woman who has the care of a howse- 
hold and children, and wishes to earn money besides, is rather at a diead- 
vantage. But all depends on your circumstances and qualifications. You 
might devote some hours of the day to giving lessons in the special 
branch in which you are proficient—languages, music, dancing. Or you 
might organize a class for fancy-work ; such a class for girls who come 
after school hours and pay a small fixed sum per month is excellent. Or 
if, a8 you say, you can have the use of an office, you might learn the type- 
writer, and gradually build up a clientéle. 

N. A. T,—Is it not asking rather too much of us to require an explana- 
tion of a condition you describe in half a dozen words, which the com- 
bined efforts of an oculist and several physicians have failed to account 
for after examination? You should have your eyes thoroughly examined 
by a good specialist, and if he pronounces them sound, get your physician 
to prescribe a radical regimen for the dyepepsia, follow it out to the let- 
ter, and trust to time and patience for relief. 

Morurr.—An excellent book for the purpose is Open Sesame, compiled 
by Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Mra. Maude Wilder Goodwin, which 
you can obtain throngh any bookeeller. 

A. L. C,—Any of the new skirts with fall back recently given in the Bazar 
will make a let skirt. The ey are three, four, or five even-sized folds 
in which the fylness of the k is arranged, held in shape by tacking 
them to a tape inside about half-way down the skirt. The half-circle 
skirt, of which @ diagram is given under No, LIL on the pattern-sheet in 
Bazar No. 41, can be so arranged. See the illustration, Fig. 2, on page 853 
of that number for the effect of the . The round appearance is 
given to the folds by crinoline interlining in the back of the skirt. 

M. M. C.—Black or blue chiffon accordion-pleated will be more effec- 
tive than lace over your pale bine silk. You might have a waist or coat 
of blue moiré with vest, sleeves, and skirt of the pleated blue chiffon, 
edging the coat and its revers with narrow jet gimp. Black moiré could 
be used in the game way. 

Dovsrrvt.—As card parties are usually small and informal, it wil! be 
safer to wear semi-evening dress rather than a jow-necked gown. Wear 
a high waist of white or light-colored chiffon with sleeves and ekirt of 
silk or crépon,or else a black dress with chiffon waist much trimmed 
with white lacepthe skirt and sleeves of sil’: or of satin. 

Hatorax.—Dark oliv: cloth, with either yellow or cerize velvet 
as a plaetron, trimmed with the fur you have, will be very handsome. A 
double or triple cape of the same cloth, or else black velvet, should ac- 
company it. A dress with lengthwise trimming on the skirt, illustrated 
on page 878 of Bazar No. 42, should be becoming to you. Your sugges- 
tions for the denim pillow are excellent. 

Vioret.—Your plan for remodelling the cloak is Leave the fronts 
loose, and retain the belt and buckle in the back. Use black mviré rather 
than satin, with the creamy lace on your crépon gown. 

Beista G.—The groom at a noon wedding wears a frock-coat. A bride 
married in her calling or travelling dress wears pear|-colored gloves, aud 
those of the groom are of the same shade. With a white wedding drevs 
white gloves are worn, but if the wedding is in the daytime, the groom 
wears pear! gloves stitched with pearl. When a bride is married at home 
in a walking dress, it is usnal to invite only relations and very intimate 
friends, instead of having a large reception. The collation at a noon 
wedding is called a wedding breakfast. 

Orv Gumrs.—You will find “Old Grimes” in Harper's Cyclopedia of 
British and American Poetry, edited by Sargent, and also in Bryant's Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song. 

M. L.—A correspondent has kindly sent us for “ M. L.” a copy of verses 
on Jeannie Weich Carlyle, written by Bessie Chandler. If “ M. L.” will 
send her addrevs to this office it will be forwarded to her. 

Cc. H. K.—FPor an occasion such as you mention a card sent on the date 
of the reception is all that is necessary. Do not send a card if you have 
previonsly sent a regret. . 

Dawy.—It is not correct to write “regrets” or “ accepts" on a card ; 
you may either leave or send your cards on the day of reception as a re- 
gret, or for more formal affairs write a note of regret or acceptance. The 
fashion of folding calling cards is obsolete. There is no such thing as a 
* visiting curd.” 

Reapver.—The card should be addressed, Mre. John Brown ; that is just 
as much the woman's name now as it has ever been. A wedding is a morn- 
ing wedding until it becomes an evening wedding ; in fact, there is no after- 
noon in a faxhionable day. Guests may either sit or stand at a break- 
fast, the preference as always for sitting. The bridal ty enters the 
church, the ushers first, bridemaide followed by the mald of honor, who 
directly precedes the bride aud her father. The best man awaits the party 
Ot the altar with the groom, 
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T will be seen that a chapter on 
child life at court, and child 
life within the confines of the 
old daimyds’ mystery-favor- 
ing yashikis must, of necessi- 
ty. be brief. . The doings 
within these charmed periph- 
eries are seldom known to 
the outsider. But any work 
with my wee one as its en- 
gaging hero would be incom 
plete without such a chapter. 
A child’s life behind the pa- 
latial shoji, however, is nei- 
ther brother nor sister, nor 
even ‘‘thrice-removed ” cou 

that the plebeian wee one enjoys. 

First of all, in the mysterious world that is enclosed by 
the surrounding moat, there are none of those delightfully 
premature launches ‘‘ pig-a-back ” that the less nobly born 
purslings are given. There are no agreeably irregular 
hours for slumber, no unexpected, hence welcome and pro- 
found, droppings off to sleep, with restless bumpy little 
es for couches, and the napes of warm and rosy little 





in, to the existence 


spit 
necks for pillows 

An imperial baby is coddled in the lap not only all day, 
but all night. It rests through most of the irksome moments 
when sleep refuses to release it within a careful circling of 
arms, and upon its poor little knees, in order that they may 
be rendered flexible—an absolute necessity, according to 
Japanese ideas of grace,* and a wearying and a patience 
demanding effort to achieve 

lhe etiquette of such households as we are now prying 
into is as complicated as it is inscrutable. The child so 
fortunate, or unfortunate if you will, as to be born under a 
lucky star,almost immediately after learning to rest with 
ease and comfort upon its knees, is expected to blossom out 
into a litth amber model of propriety and refinement. 

rhe lives led by these birth-hampered children are rigidly 
equestered. Their connection with the lower, and I ween 
really happier, circles is severely prohibited. Indulgence in 

ertain delightfully hilarious games that enchant a round 
ind rosy litthe multitude outside palatial gates is denied to 
them hey must go the daily rounds of exact formalities 
which they have, happily, with the ever-ready Japanese 
logic, learned in actual babyhood to regard as inevitable 
tortures that cannot possibly be cured, and hence must be 
gracefully endured. But they are not one whit the less 
dear to their parents than are the roving little butterflies 
that fleck the lanes, dot the doerds, and lend, as I have said, 
brilliant color to every Japanese tableau-vivant. Indeed, 
Japanese parents of the seemingly coldly exclusive class 
spend much time slyly pitying their wee ones, on whom 
etiquette’s severe codes make such extrav 
agant demands. They are as sincerely 
beloved as are the free-and-easy wee ones; 
and they, returning love for love, fit their 
tender flesh, with a mildness to me pitifu!, 
into all the hindering grooves Wrought out 
for it. Asif to prove that the parental 
affection over the moat equals that be- 
stowed pon the offspring of parents this 
side the forbidding fosse, there is often 
recited a pretty jingle, historically true, 
which in prose runs as follows: 

Years ago there was a young princess 
of the famous Tokugawa household. For 
many months she had been too ill to ob- 
serve the changes of Japan’s brilliant 
quartette of seasons. Had she been well, 
she might have seen their reflection in her 
fondly doting mother’s robes; for the la- 
dies’ kimonos, in those gracefully esthetic 
days, always mimicked in profuse em- 
broidery the exuberant bloom of the little 
world surrounding them. Each dainty 
little hostess, consequently, at the still 
popular chrysanthemum, cherry, wistaria, 
and rhododendron fétes, looked an older 
and perhaps faded sister to the blossoms 
about her as she trailed through beds or 
beneath boughs of prodigal bloom, in a 
flowing crépe robe carelessly sprinkled 
from open neck to padded hem with their 
delusively embroidered counterparts. At 
last the little princess planted hope of her 
recovery in the hearts of her fond parents 
and attached attendants. She opened her 
long-closed eyes and announced in feeble 
accents that, should she be allowed to give 
a cherry-blossom fé@te she could almost 
promise to live. The month was Decem- 
ber. That fact weighed insignificantly against the hope, 
the love, and the Tokugawa yens placed in the opposing 
scale; and it had not substance to cast even the shadow of 
an opposition to the beloved little girl's desire. Hence, in 
mid-December, upon a gorgeously mellow day, the happy 
princess, beneath a shivering canopy, rosy and effulgent, 
gave a famous garden party. ‘To-day it furnishes Japanese 
history with the most poetical proof of parental indulgence 
that the Nipponite world has ever exhibited. No one has 
ever ventured to estimate what this silken imposture cost 
the illustrious shogun and humoring father. 

The writer has repeatedly seen the wilderness of boughs 
that protrude from the oldest and most famous sakura trees 
in Japan, and those trees huddle close over acres and acres 
of shaven lawns. That wilderness of boughs this tender- 

* A solemnly punctilioas banquet was given by the geniai young Count, 
M in my houor at an interesting old palace. The service comprised 
twenty elaborate courses. Saké, the proper preliminary, followed by ewi- 
mono, a Vegetable curd soup; kuchi tori, a vegetable omelette; teudo, 
stewed sea-weed, wmani-ni, a pheasant served with a sort of mayo- 
nalse of jotuses; chawan-mushi, a second soup, consisting of tiny fish 
and monstroas mushrooms pickled datkon (apparently the progenitor 
of the radish kingdom, the dimensions of each one having been, before 
the pickling, fully three feet long aud six inches in diameter); rice, tea, 
and a host of complicated and for the most part nauseous etcateras. 
These twenty courses, the exacting rules, and under the circamstances 
exasperating formalities observed, kept the party three hours — 
bended knees, convincing me that flexibility therein is an absolute 
necessity to comfort in Japan—if not, indeed, a forefender of paralysis. 
The attitade is acquired ; but the growth of the limbs is very materially 
arrested, as was recently proven by Japanese army surgeons. They, on 
taking measurements, confirmed the trath of « frequently doubted state- 
ment, namely, that the under-height of the Japanese is due entirely to 
the deficient development of the legs. 


hearted ruler of an empire simulated in silk.. At his behest 
workmen in silk flowers, artists, perfumers, and embroid- 
erers, in the absence of the natutal methods of warm sun- 
shine and rain, caused this whole maze to blossom beneath 
the touching radiance of a father’s love. One hesitates, ap- 
palled, on the threshold of an estimate that even to the most 
cautious appraiser must be stunning in its five-figured im- 
portance. ‘‘An unusual tonic!” the reader is at liberty to 
remark. He will even be forgiven a sceptical arching of 
the brows upon being told that the tonic was efficacious. 
The pretty princess lived to laugh heartily in after-years 
over the indulgent deception practised upon her, and to re- 
late it to seven children of her own, to five grandchildren, 
and to one great-grandchild. 

The irksome details that make up the formal little exist- 
ences of the children within these barred enclosures, whose 
guardians are so liberal with their yens and sens, and so il- 
liberal with freedom, seem to be poured into a never-full 
sieve of formalities, through which they go trickling off 
into countless channels of all sorts of eccentric observances; 
and every one of them has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, the most minute and particular attention 
being given to all that concerns the important household 
itself. 

The Japanese of all classes hold an ill-bred child in great 
contempt; but the upper classes consider the mastering of 
their country’s unpliant collection of motley codes of eti- 
quette indispensable. There is in Japan a fear, a horror, of 
a mother’s natural impulse to make the path of childhood 
as easy as possible for ber wee ones. And for this reason 
the sons of many noble families are brought up in separate 
establishments, where they and their manners are warily, 
continuously, harassingly observed and corrected at every 
turn by some trusted male friend of the parents, himself of 
noble birth. These rigidly reared little princes and lords 
have also an entirely separate band of retainers, who are 
expected to seem to exist only to do their little master’s 
slightest bidding. I noted the manner of this when I went 
up to Nikko on the first train of cars that ever pierced, with 
seeming sacrilege, its dear, green, religious old heart. The 
alarming desecration, occurring upon a popular feast-day, 
brought out an immense concourse of people of note. 
Among them was a little son of the Emperor, who, in a 
gorgeous crépe gown, was followed through the excited 
throng of on-lookers by a long line of his own private re- 
tainers. Six of these retainers—the best-built and fleetest 
of foot, with the little fellow hoisted high on their shoul- 
ders in a brilliant gold-lacquer palanquin—ran or walked, 
according to quick commands given ia a shrill, childish 
treble, or in response to a sudden wave of a tiny hand. 

The Empress of Japan—being that sweetest of all sweet 
creatures, a womanly woman—has upon many occasions 
openly evinced her deep interest in the Wee Ones of Japan, 
giving freely to all institutions that exist to benefit them in 
any way,even practising all sorts of touching little econo- 


mies that she may be able to swell her contributions to 
certain charities that most interest her. Of the charming 
Empress and her quiet patronage of deserving institutions 
the Japan Mail has thus spoken: 

‘**The life of the Empress of Japan is an unvarying rou- 
tine of faithful duty-doing and earnest charity. The pub- 
lic, indeed, bears with a certain listless indifference, engen- 
dered by habit, that her Majesty has visited this school, or 
gone round the wards of that hospital. Such incidents 
seem to fall naturally into the routine of the imperial day’s 
work. Yet to the Empress the weariness of long hours 
spent in class-rooms or laboratories, or by the beds of the sick, 
must soon become quite intolerable did she not contrive, 
out of the goodness of her heart, to retain a keen and kindly 
interest in everything that concerns the welfare of her sub- 
jects. That her Majesty does feel this interest, and that it 
grows rather than diminishes as the years go by, every one 
knows who has been present on any of the innumerable oc- 
casions when the promoters of some charity or the directors 
of some educational institution have presented, with merci- 
less precision, all the petty details of their subjects or organ- 
izations for the examination of the imperial lady. The 
latest evidence of her Majesty's benevolence is, however, 
more than usually striking. Since the founding of the 
Toky5 Charity Hospital, where so many poor women and 
little children are treated, the Empress has watched the in- 
stitution closely, has bestowed on it patronage of the most 
active and helpful character, and has contributed hand- 
somely to its funds. Little by little the hospital grew, ex- 
tending its sphere of action and enlarging its ministrations, 
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until the need of more capacious premises—a need familiar 
to such undertakings—began to be strongly felt. The Em- 
press, knowing this, cast about for some means of assistin 
this project. To practise strict economy in Ler own persona 
expenses, and to devote whatever money might thus be 
saved from her yearly income to the aid of the hospital, ap- 
pears to have suggested itself to her Majesty as the most 
feasible method of procedure, The result is that a sum of 
8446 yens, 90 sens, and 8 rin@has just been handed over to 
Dr. Takagi, the chief promoter and mainstay of the hospi- 
tal, by Viscount Kagawa, one of her Majesty’s chamberlains. 
There is something picturesque about these sens and rins, 
They represent an account minutely and faithfully kept be- 
tween her Majesty’s unavoidable expenses and the benevo- 
lent impulse that constantly urged her to curtail them. 
Such gracious acts of sterling effort command admiration 
and love.” 

The conduct of this ideal woman upon a certain sad oc- 
casion her devoted subjects are never weary of describing. 
Prince Iwakura, a fearless Japanese leader in the momen- 
tous days of the crisis—from which the lovely archipelago is 
still trembling in its subsidence to what seems assured sta- 
bility—lay dying in his yashiki. The Empress announced 
her intention of paying lwakura a visit in person. The 
poor prince, weak, and, as I have said, about to die, was 
thrown into a dangerous state of excitement upon receiving 
the news, but he managed to borrow from some hidden ner- 
vous force sufficient strength to grasp his writing-box and 
brushes and to paint her an urgent. but most respectful re- 
quest not to think of coming to him. He forced upon her 
as excuse for declining so greatan honor the fact of his rap- 
idly approaching death, and his consequent inability to ac- 
knowledge her visit with even a sixteenth part of the homage 
it demanded. He begged her to deign to kindly consider 
how ill he must be when it remained an impossibility to 
throw off the malady even for her entertainment. In reply, 
winged with speed, came a dear little missive whose import 
was as follows: 

** 1 come not as your Empress, but as the daughter of your 
a + amend and coadjutor, and as your own anxious 

riend.” 

Shorn of all ostentation and display, the Empress arrived, 

and remained beside her grateful subject until his final 
summons. 
. Some years ago, when the imperial palace was burned, the 
unselfish Empress, amid all the excitement and discomfort 
she was for the nonce called upon to endure in a hasty 
flight to a comfortless old yashiki, thinking first of her sub- 
jects’ natural concern for her comfort, sat down and wrote 
them a dainty little rhyme, which proclaimed as erroneous the 
report that she had changed her residence. It coyly asserted 
that her home had always been in the hearts of her people, 
and that she sincerely hoped that neither by flame nor by 
cold could she be driven from that dear abode. 

All this is perhaps a slight wandering from my wee dar- 





“THE PREE-AND-EASY WEE ONES.” 
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lings, but it will serve to introduce to the reader the most 
gracious of women. She herself is childless in a bewildering 
world of children. She is doomed to see, should her sweet 
life be spared, a son of her husband—that son the attractive 
young Prince Haru— but 
never a child of her own, as 
cend the throne. And she 
attempts to console herself 
for this especial grief by be- 
ing the firmest friend my 
Japanese Wee One, whether 
well or lowly born, has ever 
possessed. Schools for the 
patrician children who are 
some day to fill the constant 
ly occurring vacancies at 
court are deep in her interest 
At the opening of the Téky6 
school for daughters of no 
bles, indeed, not only was the 
Empress present, but she 
personally addressed the 
scholars at considerable 
length. As has been said, 
everything for the learner’s 
good is of tender importance 
to her Majesty. Not long 
since the conservatives, a 
few of whom still exist, were 
not a little shocked to learn 
that their Empress had per 
sonally visited a crowded 
ward of ailing Wee Ones in 
a charity hospital, and with 
her own fair hands given 
each little female sufferer a 
beautifully dressed doll, and 
each little male patient some 
odd interesting toy. 

Does it not seem almost a 
plea for lament that one so 
devoted as the Empress is 
to children should not only 
find herself personally upon 
a childless throne, but that 
that throne should be in the 
heart of a nation notorious 
for prolificacy? 

The dear little ladies in 
waiting upon the Empress 
enter court life at the early 
age of ten years, that they 
may gain a thorough know- 
ledge of the severe etiquette 
thereto pertaining, and that 
they may be reared suf 
ficiently unspotted from the 
world to be allowed to en 
joy daily proximity to her 
Yospostal Highness The 
training for such prominent 
posts seems almost cruel in 
its methodical punctilious- 
ness. But if a little lady 
thus trained frets under the 
worrying curb put upon her 
every thought and action, 
she forgets all about it when 
she is once ceremoniously 
installed as a maid of honor. 
Thereupon she becomes an 
individual of eminence and 
superiority, and the mistress 
of her own dainty apart- 
ments in the palace. She 
has her own servants to keep 
everything in order, to wait 
upon her, and to cook ahd 
serve her meals, and she is 
the recipient of the generous 
Empress’s many favors and 
lavish gifts 

So quaint a little figure 
was the vanished daimyd's 
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daughter, as presented to us by Miss Bacon, that we must 
almost deplore the advancement that has caught her up 
in its whirling draperies and wiped her out of existence. 
Says Miss Bacon, of this pathetic little figure: 


OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. 
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“ When we know that the average Japanese girl is brought 
up strictly by her own mother, and is thoroughly drilled in 
obedience, and in all that is proper as regards etiquetie and 
the duties of women, we can imagine the narrowness of the 
education of the daimyé’s poor little daughter, surrounded 
from childhood with numerous attendants of the strictest 
sort to teach her all that is proper according to the highest 
and severest standards. Sometimes, by the whim or the in- 
dulgence of parents, or through exceptional circumstances 
in her surroundings, a samurat's* daughter became more in- 
dependent, more self-reliant, or better educated than others 
in her rank, but such opportunities never came to the more 
carefully reared noble’s daughter. 

‘From her earliest childhood she was addressed in the 
politest and most formal way, so that she could not help 
acquiring polite manners and speech. She was taught eti- 
quette above all things, so that no rude action or speech 
would disgrace her rank, and that she should give due rev 
erence to her superiors, courtesy to equals, and polite con 
descension to inferiors. She was taught especially to show 
kindness to the families under the rule of her father, and 
was early told of the noble’s duty to protect and love his re- 
tainers as a father loves and protects his children. From 
childhood presents were made in her name to those around 
her, often without her previous.knowledge or permission, 
and from them she would receive profuse thanks—lessons in 
the delights of beneficence which could not fail to make 
their impression on the child princess. Even to inferiors 
she used the polite language,+ and never the rude brusque 
speech of men, or the careless phrases and expressions of the 
lower classes. 

**The education of the daimyd's daughter was conducted 
entirely at home. Instead of going out to masters for in 
struction, she was taught by some one in the household— 
one of her father’s retainers, or, perhaps, a member of her 
own private retinue. Teachers for certain branches came 
from outside; and these were not expected to give the les- 
son within a certain time and hurry away, but they would 
remain, conversing, sipping tea, and partaking of sweet- 
meats, until their noble pupil was ready to receive them. 


* The military class. 


t “The Japanese language is full of expressions showing different 
shades of meaning in the politeness or respect implied. There are 
words and expressions which superiors in rank use to inferiors, or vice 
versa, and others used among equals. Some phrases belong especially 
to the language of the high-born, just as there are common expressions 
of the people. Some verbs in this extremely complex language must be 
altered in their termination according to the degree of honor in which 
the subject of the action is held in the speaker's mind.” 








Hospitality required that the teacher be of 
fered a meal atter the lessou, and this meal 
etiquette would not permit him to refuse, so 
that both teacher and pupil must spend much 
time in waiting for each other and for the 
le On 

Pursued in this leisurely way, the edu 
cation of the noble’s daughter could not ad 
vance very rapidly, and it usually ended with 
in extremely early marriage; and the girl 
wife would sometimes play with her doll in 
the new home until the living baby took its 
piace lo the young mother 


WINTER HATS. 
See illustrations on page 978. 
que shown in Fig. 1 is of dark blue 


Sg <4 
felt, with the 


green feathers 


brim of iridescent blue and 


\ scarf of spotted blue and 


green changeable silk is draped about the 
crown and twined into loops at front and 
back 

Ihe little bonnet, Fig. 2, is of dark green 
velvet, jetted on the crown At either side 


of the waved front of the brim is placed a 
chou of black net edged with white purling, 


and between is a jet-spangied aigrette 


OLD-TIME” CAKE. 
wi )EVER has had the good fortune to 


be ent ata ‘‘ church supper,” ** har 
vest festival,” or any other occasion when 
ihe ladies of some New England town supply 
the various viands whose sale is to aid the 
which interested, will 


charity in they are 


not soon forget the delicious cake which in 
variably appears on the table, a d inty whose 
like the most famous confectioners in the 
great cities cannot furnish Indeed, it is 
wis to attend these charity banquets as 
early as possible, or—so great is the demand 


he disappointing reply, ‘‘I am so sorry, 
but the last piece has just been sold,” will 
often be heard. Luckily the receipts are less 
perishable, and certainly will not disappoint 
any housekeeper who cares to try them 

Ribbon Cake Beat together to a light 
cream 24 cups of and 1 of butter 
Then add 4 well-beaten eggs, 1 cup of milk 
(in which 1 teaspoonful of soda, dissolved 
in a little water, has been put), and 4 cups of 
flour, into which 2 teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar have been sifted. (The best way is to 
flour, pour it into a sieve, add 


sugar 


measure the 


the cream of tartar, and sift the whole 
through together.) When the flour has been 
thoroughly mixed with the other ingredients, 


take out one-third of the dough, and add 
to it 1 cup of currants, 14 cups of raisins 
(stoned and chs pped), a quarter of a pound 
of citron (cut into dice), 2 teaspoonfuls of 
molasses, and 1 teaspoonful of brandy 
Divide the light cake into halves, and bake 
in two pans; the fruit cake in a 
third one of the same size. (These may be 
either round or square, but must be deeper 
than those used for ‘‘ Washington pies.”) 
When done, arrange one above another — 
the dark cake in the centre—with currant 
jelly between, press them firmly together 
with the hands, and add an icing prepared 
according to the following directions 

Icing. —Beat the white of an egg till very 
stiff, then beat in gradually one-quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar, and flavor it with 
the juice of a lemon 

English-Walnut Cake.—This is very orna 
mental on a table if the icing is skilfully 
done. Cream thoroughly 2 cups of sugar 
an! 1 of butter, then add 5 eggs (yolks 
and whites beaten separately), two-thirds of 
1 cup of milk, into which half a teaspoonful 
of soda, dissolved in a little water, has been 
poured, and 8 cups of flour, in which 1 tea 
spoonful of cream of tartar has been put be 
fore sifting. Beat the mixture well, and 
just before putting it into the pans stir in 2 
teacupfuls of the kernels of English walnuts 
broken into quarters. Bake in square or ob 
long pans. Spread over the top a thick layer 
of white icing, and when it begins to stiffen 
draw a sharp knife from end to end in lines 
about two inches apart, then repeat in the 
same way across, forming squares, in the 
centre of which should be placed a half 
kernel of the walnut, reserved for the pur 
pose 

Gold and Sileer Cake.—This was a favor 
ite cake a genération ago, because the con 


separate 


trasting colors pleased the eye as much as the 


flavor the palate 
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Gold Cake.—The ingredients for this are 
1} cups of sugar, half a cup of butter, 24 


cups of flour, 1 whole egg and the yolks of | 


4 more, one-half cup of milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with a 
table-spoonful of vauvilla, added just before 
baking. Mix the cake according to the di- 
rections given in the preceding receipts. 
Silver Cake.—One-half cup of butter, 1} 
cups of sugar, 24 cups of flour, one-half cup 
of milk, the whites of the 4 eggs whose yolks 
were used in the gold cake, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of soda, After the dough is ready 
for baking stir in if desired one-eighth of a 
pound of blanched almonds chopped fine, or 
flavor with essence of almond. Use icing 
or not. Chocolate icing is very pretty on 
the silver cake, and white on the gold. 
Sponge Cake.—Beat separately the yolks 
and whites of 11 eggs, then add to the 
yolks of the eggs 1 pound of sugar, less 1 
table-spoonful, beat well together, stir in the 


whites, and beat for three-quarters of an hour; | 
lastly, stir in half a pound of flour (sifting | 


after it has been weighed), the juice and rind 
of a lemon, and a pinch of salt. Bake in a 
quick but not over-hot oven. 

Wedding Cake.—One full pound of butter, 
1 full pound of sugar, 1 full pound of eggs, 
1 pound of flour, 2 pounds of raisins, 2 of 
currants, 1 of citron, 2 nutmegs, 1 table- 
spoonful of ground cloves, 2 of ground cin- 
namon, 1 of ground allspice, two-thirds of a 
teacup of molasses, and 1 tumbler of wine. 
Mix the butter and sugar to a light cream, 
then add one-half the raisins (stoned and 
chopped), then the eggs—the whites and 
yolks beaten separately. Warm together the 
spices, molasses,and wine, and add first the 
sifted flour, and lastly the remainder of the 
fruit, mixivg the whole very thoroughly. 
Bake in a deep thick pan in a moderately hot 
oven till fully done 

Mary J. Sarrorp. 





CHRISTMAS WREATHS 
We see a great many attractive advertisements of- 
fering wonderfully cheap articles, bat when we fly to 





find them, “our doll is made of sawdust,” and we | 


turn away depressed 


No such disappointment awaits the purchaser of | 
the lovely “Christmas Wreath” of holly and mistle- | 


toe, printed on cloth, just gotten out by the Winpsor 
Company (a8 advertised on another page). It cer- 
tainly gives us something new and refreshing, and 
will find ite way into every home where “ Merry 
Christmas,” “Happy New Year,” or “Christmas 
Greetings” are welcomed, The 10 cents which it costs 
will be safely and surely invested. —{Adpo. } 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adve.) 


A CULTIVATED TASTE 
would naturally bead a person possessing it to prefer 
the best things obtainable and guard agnimet imper 
fections. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is unequalled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
For over 30 years the leading brand —{ Adv.) 





Supenion to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 

marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 

| affections; it whitens, perfames, fortifies the ekin. J. 

Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Pank & Ticroun, 

| New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—{Adv. } 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 








NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its ration. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than ome cent 
a cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








BAZAR 


Patronized 
By The |_adies 


The delicate, truly pure and excel- 
lent gualities of 


Pics 
Flavoring 
Extracts esr: 


have secured for them the patron- 
age of the most intelligent house- 
wives of this country. A few cents 
additional cost does not deter 
ladies who are mindful of the 
health of their family, from procur- 
ing that which is known to be pure 
and wholesome. They are the fin- 
est made. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 


Dr. VC. PRICE, Pres't. 
Chicago. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 


New York, 


| JAPANESE, CHINESE, 


TURKISH, PERSIAN, 
and INDIA Gooos. “ZN 


877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Direct special attention to new 
importations of high-class 


Oriental 
Portieres 


which they have now on sale. 








Turkish Coufey Portieres, striped $] 52° 
silk, yellows, and browns, 3x9 feet... .. pair 


Buladan Silk Portieres, silk em- 00 
broidered in yellow and terra- cotta, 50— 
SxOig feet .......+.... ita ; pair 


Silk Aleppo Portieres, siik embroid- 5 00 
ered in old gold, 4x103g feet............ pair 


satin grounds in blue, white, olive, pink, 
BBO Bathe c cece es cccccccccccccccccccces 


“ VANTINE’S FABRICS.”’ 


Broussa Portieres, gold embroidered, 9 0 00 


_— 
pair 








etc. 


TRUMPET PLOWER.—Size 16% x 11 in. 


Tapestry Painting can easily be learned 


pictures, full-size outline drawings, and instructions. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME—For $4. 


We will send 18 superb, large pictures, in color—flowers, 
fruit, landscapes, figures, etc., suitable for putting on your 
walls or copying, together with 6 copies of The Art Inter- 
change, containing house interiors and exteriors, and care- 
ful instructions for furnishing of halls and rooms ; beauti- 
ful and new designs for embroidery, china painting, wood 
carving, pyrography, oil, water, and mineral color painting, 


we supply colored 


18 pictures in colors, 12 large pattern supplements, with 
designs for the decoration of every object in the home; 6 
| copies of The Art Interchange, a handsomely tllustrated 
monthly magazine (established 1878)-—-ALL FOR $1.00. 


This magazine tells about the artists of to-day, with portraits and engravings of their work ; 


art gossip and travel. 


in painting, embroidery and all other forms of home art work. 


Latest novelties in art and home furnishing are described. 


Instructions 
Yearly subscription, $4.00 ; 


but we make this most liberal offer to give all readers of the BAZAR a chance to see for them- 


selves what an indispensable thing The Art Interchange is in EVERY HOME. 


At catalogue prices the pictures ALONE 
sell for $y.qo— You cannot make a better 
INVESTMENT WITH $1.00 than to 
Descrip- 
tive illustrated catalogue sent for 2-<t 


send to us for this great offer 


stamp 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. —I{ you subscribe now to Tus Art In- 
TERCHANGE for one year and remit $4.00 direct to our office we will send 
you the above-named 18 pictures and 6 copies of the magazine FREE, as 
a premium, by return mail, or, you may send us $1.00 now for this offer 
and we will give you the privilege of subscribing within two weeks for a 
full year at only $3.00 
pictures and 2 design supplements 


THE R so order at once. 
ART INTERCHANGE C0., “*-"*- 


Each copy of the magazine contains 3 colored 
This offer good for a short time only, 
(Mention Harrer’s Bazar.) 

9 Desbrosses Street, New Vork. 





The Biggest 


Value 


for the money ever given. 


Munsey’s Magazine bas reduced its price from $3 to $1. 


dollars for a year’s subscription. The three and 
zines. 


out in a lump 


They have circulated chiefly on news-stands. 
It is a very large sum of money in these times, but one dollar is quite another matter. 


This brings it within the reach of thousands of people who could not justify themselves in paying out three 


our dollar m: 


azines have never been subscription maga- 
four dollars is a good deal of money to pay 
It is an 


Three an 


amount that most families will feel they can well afford to pay for a magazine of the very best grade. 


Think of it. 


year marks a new era in publishing. 


Think of what this means 

cents and a fraction per copy. 
more for the money than has ever been given by any publisher in the wide world 
It sets the pace for all publishers the world over 


Twelve numbers of a magazine for one dollar- eight 

This is giving something for the money—this is giving 
Munsev’s at one dollar a 
At this price we 


expect to add the names of 200,000 new readers to our subscription list within three months. 


field? 


Will you do it? 


per cent. commission—2o0 cents on each yearly subscription. 


fifty—$20 on one hundred—$100 on five hundred 


Will you take a hand im this matter and be one of the first agents in the 
Get in before the ground is taken by some one else. 


nanc We allow 20 
This means $5 on twenty-five names—$10 on 


The Handsomest Magazine in the World. 


Munsev’s, with its new, bright cover and superb illustrations, is the handsomest magazine in the world 


It is 
It is of the same size and shape and is similar in 


get-up to Harper’s and the Century, whose subscription price is four dollars a year. 


| 
an up-to-date, live, clean magazine of contemporary interest. 
| 


Agents are making from ten to twenty dollars a day. One agent has 
$10 to $20 a day. taken as many as two hundred subscriptions in a single da You don’t 
have to takk—you simply have to mention the fact that Munsry’s has reduced its price to one dollar a year and 
show the magazine. That is enough—the subscription is yours. Now is your chance to make a record—now 
is your chance to reap a snug little harvest. Don’t wait for some one else to get ahead of you. SEND TEN 
CENTS FOR SPECIMEN OF MAGAZINE. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY & COMPANY, Madison Square South, New York. 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth wash, 


FRACRANT 
OZODONT BARPER’S BAZAR 


Will be published December 15th. 


The Christmas Number or 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Soezodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
purest and most salutary of these 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 





ADVERTISING FORMS WILL CLOSE ABOUT DECEMBER 5th. 
| Semda for Advertising Rates. 


| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


Contains no Ammonia or Alum, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Choice Gifts at Moderate Prices 





ARTISTS’ SERIES OF CLASSICS. 

A series of Nineteenth Century Classics, of convenient 
size, beautifully printed and bound, and with numerous 
new illustrations by well-known artists. 


The French Revolution. 


Tuomas CaRtyYLe. 3 vols. With 200 illustrations by 
Joseru M. Gieeson. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. 

Justin McCartuy. 2 vols. With 68 illustrations by 
Joseru M.Giseson Mr. Gleeson went abroad for the 
purpose of making the illustrations of these two sets, and 
they combine historica! accuracy with artistic merit. 


Rab and His Friends. 


Joun Brown. With 32 illustrations. This volume in- 
cludes all the papers published in “‘ Horae Sudsecivae.” 

Heroes and Hero Worship. 

Tuomas Cartyie. With 32 illustrations. 

Sartor Resartnus. 

Tuomas CaRtyie. With 32 illustrations. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 

Cuarteas and Mary Lame. With 32 illustrations. 
Each is a small :2mo volume, profusely illustrated by new 
half-tone engravings after original designs made especially 
for the work. Most of the illustrations are full-page, but 
some are set in the text in the French style, with wide 
margins. 

Half levant cloth or white and gold bindimg, $1.25. 
Half calf, $2. 50. 


BOOKS OF PETS. 


Two charming books for children by Maup Hum- 
purey, the artist of the popular Mother Goose and Fairy 
Tales books, and Miss E. S. Tucker. 


Book of Pets. 


A most attractive work, and one of the handsomest 
juvenile books ever published. With 24 colored plates 
after water-color designs by Maup Humpnuery and Miss 
E. 8. Tucker. With verses by Miss Tucker 

The pictures all represent children with their pets, 
and are full of life and variety. No child could Jail to 
be delighted with this beautiful book 

Large 4to, boards, with covers, in colors, $2. 50 


Favorite Pets. 


With 12 colored plates, after water-color designs by 
Miss E. S. Tucker. With verses by Miss Tucker. 
Large 4to, boards, with covers, in colors, $1.25. 


LITTLE QUEEN OF HEARTS, A. 


A delightful account of the visit of a little American girl 
to England, where she meets the Queen, and has numer- 
ous other interesting adventures 

Rutrn Ocpen. With nearly sixty half-tone en- 
gravings, after original designs by H. A. Ocpen. Uni- 
form in size with the author's popular work, “ A Loyal 
Little Red Coat.” 

1 vol., 4to, green cloth or ermine binding, with frame 
enclosing white panel. on which appears the portrait of 
the ‘* Little Queen of Hearts,"’ and with title and at- 
tractive design stamped in gold, $2.00. 





Send for Descriptive CaTALocue 
catalogue, will be sent to any address 
(at the publishers’ expense) 





On receipt of ten cents, an attractive calendar, 


On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any address 
Mention Harrer’s Bazar 


MITE DICTIONARY. _ 
The Smallest English Dictionary in the 
World. 

Size, %x 1 4g inches. Although it contains about 15,000 
words and has 384 pages, it weighs only 44 grains, the 
print is so small that it cannot be read except with the aid 
of a magnifying glass. ; 

Bound in:limp leather, and enclosed in a locket with 
magnifying glass, 75 cents. 

LUCILE. 

By Owen Mereprrx. The handsomest edition of 
“ Lucile” ever published. With 12 fac-similes of water- 
color designs by Twomas MclI.vaine, and 12 full-page 
half-tone engravings, after original designs made especially 
for this work by the same artist. With portrait of Mr. 
McILvarng, and numerous vignette illustrations by other 
well-known artists. 

1 volume, 4to, gilt top, cloth or illuminated binding, $3. 50. 

Silk, attractively stamped with gold. In a box, $4.00. 


HIEROGLYPHIC SERIES, THE. 


A charming series of smal] books, 234 x 334 inches. 


1. Hieroglyphic Bible. Old Testament 
Stories. 

2. Hieroglyphic Bible. New Testament 
Stories. 


Each of these volumes contains several hundred hiero- 
glyphics in color set in the text. These stories are an 
exceedingly effective method of interesting young people in 
the Bible. Each volume, with covers in colors, 50 cents. 


3. Old Mother Hubbard’s Fairy Tale 
Book 


This little work contains eight standard fairy tales, pro- 
fusely illustrated in colors. 
Price, boards with covers in colors, 50 cents. 


TABLE TALK SERIES. 
Two delightful and unique little books 
Doctor johnson, His Life, Works, and 
Table Talk. 
The Table Talk of Doctor Martin 
Luther. 

These works disclose the inner life of these two great 
men, and are full of interest to all students of history 
and literature. 

Each 1 vol., 24mo, half cloth, illuminated design, 75 cents. 

“ Jacqueminot Rose” style, with half side of silk, $1.00. 

Moiré (watered) silk binding, $1.25. 
CALENDARS. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. Fifty-five 
varieties to choose from, varying in price from 10 cents 
to $3.00, and including fac-similes of water-color designs 
by such well-known artists as Maup Humpnurevy, Fran- 
cis Day, H. W. McVicxar, and Percy Moran; also 
cut-out calendars of all kinds,with odd and humorous 
designs, and metal and leather frame calendars. Send 


for CATALOGUE . - 
FAC-SIMILES. 





WATER-COLOR 

Twelve exquisite fac-similes of new water-color sketches 
of society life by Tuomas McItvaine, and twenty-four 
fac-similes of sketches of children and their pets by Maup 
Humeurey and Evizasetu S. Tucker; also examples 
of the work of H. W. McVicxar, Percy Moran, Wat- 
Tex Pacmer, and others. 


ee in colors, and a 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


THE VERDICT 


On the Exhibit of the 


Lewis Knitting Co. 


At the 


World’s Fair 


‘*The most perfect display of Union Gar 
ments was made by the Lewis Knitting Co., of 
Janesville, Wisconsin For excellence of fit, it 
was unequalled by anything that we saw at the 
Exposition, or in fact, had ever seen. Every 
portion of every garment on their forms set with 
perfect smoothness, with neither stretch nor 
wrinkle, and although a number of excellent 
exhibits were made in this line, we were sur 
prised to see a Western mill so far ahead of 
anything shown in the particulars mentioned.” 


Ask your own dealer . 
for these goods, or if he 
not 


does them, 


and 


keep 


please notify us 


enclose stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 
LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 









a 4 Cream 
Piooy %, CREATES A 
ys <7 PERFECT 


74 Aisles Sides 
GZ BOMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six monthe a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as pure and 
clear a# the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not an 
artificial commetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nonrishes the skin ti¢enes, 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scare. It is 
harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle lasts three 
months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps te pay for postage 
and packing. Lady Agents wanted. Mrs. Genvairn 
Granam, “Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, I). 


Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin 4 Pow vder 
Forty Years the Standard. 





Elder Flower | 


| Sunday - School 





27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 





BEST &CO 





Children’s 
Furs. 


We are offering a very attractive 
assortment of capes, muffs, collars and 
searfs for Boys, Misses and Children, 


| in all the desirable furs for this season, 





at the lowest prices for reliable goods: 
also a large line of baby carriage robes. 


Special. meiat Thibet Muffs, fancy trim- 
|. at $2.00. | 

carriage robes. satin lined, $4.50. evans shew 

Orders by mail have prompt and careful attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


5 oe 





oO 
| ( ‘onstable KS cy 


Paria and Iondon 


COSTUMES. 


Reception and Evening Gowns, Tailor-Made 
Cloth Suits, Riding Habits. 


COATS AND JACKETS. 
Cloth, Plush, and Velvet Mackintoshes. 
FURS. 

Fur Cloaks, Capes, Fur Muffs, Fur Trimmings, 
FUR CARRIAGE ROBES. 


: Broadovary KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Merry Christmas 2 Happy New Year 


FOR THE SilLLIONS! 
A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and Mistletoe on Cloth that can be Tacked on the Wall. 


EVER GREEN, NO FADING OR DROPPING OFP OF LEAVES, MAKING A UNIQUE 
AND ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 





For Household, 
Church, and 


decoration they 
are unexcelled, 











The price brings 
them within 
the reach 
of 
every one, 





The Cut gives an idea and General Form of Design, the Size being 16 x 30 Inches. 


For sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 10 cents each. 


If your 


local dealer does not keep them, show him this advertisement and ask bim to 
get you some from wholesale dry-goods jobbers. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


DO NOT SEND TO US, AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


TOWN TOPICS 
will contain a marvellous tale by 
AFIBROSE BIERCE. 

(A great double number. Out December 7th.) 


Give your Newsdealer an order for it at once, or send 
price, 25 cents, in postage stamps, or $1.00 for 3 months’ 


| trial subscription including this Christmas Number to 





TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Have you read 
TANIS, THE SANG - DIGGER? 
By AMELIE RIVES 


The entire press of the country concedes this to be her 
strongest work. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50, postpaid. 





1,000,000 


young mothers need 





The VF highest authority 

on the care of children, deal- 

ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 

One hundred physicians write for it. 

“It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


Worth its weight in gold."—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


, Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York. 





SMART BLACEH STUF'F's. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


The genuine peanunag | 


selvedge, with the name, 


dress goods are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the 


Priestley & Co. 


Take no others. 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DEALERS. 
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B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 





ARE SHOWING A GREAT VARIETY OP 


GOODS DESIRABLE POR 


WEDDING 


AND 


Holiday Gifts 


COMPRISING CHOICE PIECES 


OF FINE 


Pottery and Bronzes 


NEW DESIGNS IN 


Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Cabinets, Screens, Turkish 
Embroidered Cushions, 
Table Covers, Hangings, 
Drapery, etc., ete. 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 


A For HAND 






Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


SAMPLE FREE! 


The celebrated French de- 
pilatory compound, removes 
superfivous hair from the 
face, neck, hands, arms, or 
any part of the body. 

he hair is positively re- 
moved in five minutes 
No irritation, soreness, or 
pain. The skin is never sen- 
sibly affected. A TRIAL 
SAMPLE will be sent Funk 
to any address un receipt of 
10c, to pay for packing and 
mailing. Price, $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Address, LOUISVILLE 
TOILET COMPANY, Louisville, Ky., Box 561. 
= } 






















~ A Winning Smile 

Loses half its charm with bed testh 
Arnica Tooth 
Soap serine” 
| 25¢ Si denciine be 
| The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggisis 
maoc omy oy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 








Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Most Perfect Made. 
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MORE WAYS 


Mr. Pokes AND ¢ 

Clind WHat's 
A BLAZE Wirt TER 
SHAVE "IM 


BLUR, CLINDY 
I porn’? Way, 
SCORCH DE NAIR 


wha 
DEKE 
orr 


SHE WAS LIBERAI 
Crrv Missionary. “My good woman, did you ever 
hecup of « wate »any one?” 
Mas. Rarreery. “Sure an’ oi bev Only yvistiddy oi 
hrew a whole 


ucketful on me hasband’s head 


AFPTER A 
Ma. Watt. Srarer * May I have the great 
pleasure of patting you in your ¢ arriage ? 
Mies Hauwrimes (Aaughtily). “I am sorry, but it 
will be impossible ; I came in the cars.” 
— 


DINNER. 


tenderly 


**Say. Jim,” said the editor to the horse-note man, 
you must be more carefal. Why do you say that 
Pottleby-Higgine is the best drooler in town ?” 


“My heavens! Have they printed it drooler? I 


wrote tooler.” 
———$~<.>—_—_ 


“1 hear Choilie saile his own yacht.” 

* He thinks he does. I heard him order his mate to 
port his centreboard and take a reef in the jib-boom 
one day. The mate takes his orders, and goes abead 
and does what he pleases.” 

——— 

“ What is Barker doing now? 

“He's on the Daily Argus.” 

“Indeed? I thonght he was going to be an in- 
ventor.” 

“Well, he ls. in away. He has charge of the Argue 
Woman’ Page He gets up echemes for making 
bureaus out of soap-boxes, and jewel-cases out of old 
beaver hats. 


WORKING 





THAN ONE. 
vO’ DOIN’ WIF MY RAZAH?” 


HAIN'T NO PAPAH ‘TALL IN DE HOUSE TER MAKE 
Dis CHICKEN, AN’ I Jes NATCHULLY HAS TER 


IT WOULD BE CLOSE. 
“Tt would he great sport.” 
* What's that 7 
‘A race between a meassenger- hoy, a snail, a glacier, 
and a Fourth Avenue horse-car. 








THE HUNDREDTH MAN. 
I'm a curious sort of fellow, 
And my like you seldom meet; 
I've a disposition meliow, 
And a emile that’s rather neat; 
But the carious thing about me— 
"Twill provoke, I'm sure, your mirth; 
I won't blame you if F a donbt me— 
But I do not want earth. 


If I owned it—ohb, good gracious, 
How unpleasant it would be!— 


With requests to bay thelt clothing, 
Aud their meat and drink and berth 

Oh, it fills my soul with loathing! 
No! I do not want the earth. 


All the taxes I'd be owing, 
All the grading to + ey 
All the work to keep ber 0 
Round and round the hatrning sun; 
All the acres to be planted. 
O ye fates that gave me birth, 
Let this prayer of mine ine be granted : 
not give to me the 


Give me half, or give me quarter; 
Give me tenth or twentieth ; 
Give the land and keep the water; 
Else, I pray thee, give me death, 
O ye gods, be kind unto me; 
dast your eye upon my worth; 
And lI oe ye don’t undo me: 
Keep, O, keep your beastly earth! 


——~»— - 


Jover. “You are charged with selling milk, str, 
that was thirty per cent. water. That isn’t honest 
milk.” 

Priwsoner. “Heaven forbid that I should offend 
your honor, but all men are ninety per cent, water, and 
yet there are some honest men. 


es 
HIS AIM. 
He isn't very, very brave, 
This Pullman-palace porter. 
He'll fight well, I'll admit, but he 
Is always asking “ quarter.” 


= 


“ Mies Parker—Mand—will you marry me? Let me 
be your protector through life, your— 

“Thanks, Mr. Jones, but I must decline. Iam nota 
ee ape tionist. When I marry it will be on a revenue 


aeis entirely.” 


“ Jawley was at the club last night.” 
“ as he? Did he talk ?”’ 

* Yea. 

“ What about?” 

“ About half the night.” 


THE HAPPY BOOKKEEPER WHO NEVER HAD THE 
SLIGHTEST TROUBLE IN BALANCING HIS BOOKS, 


SATISFIED. 


Jvner. “You are clearly guilty, prisoner. Ten dol- 
lars or ten days 
Pawonnn. “O. K. Ill take the ten daya It's the 
softest snap I've had yet. A dollar a day is big savin’ 
for me.” 
“1 hear Cadley is going on the stage in a farm-yard 
play.” 
“Yea.” 
“Is he to take a leading part ?” 
“Yes. He leads in the cows.” 
Pe aa 
Sux “So my old fiancé has really married your 
sweetheart. It's rather aad.’ 
He. “ Eh—yes—but can’t we have a consolation 
match, like they do in tennis ?” 
eg=qutpemee 
“Named your baby Dorothy, as you intended, 


“Why not?” 
“ James seemed more suitable.” 





A TALE OF WOE 


BASE INGRATITUDE. 


“ Madam, have you the receipt for this pie?” 
the tramp. 

“ Yes; would you like to have a copy of it ?” replied 
the good woman. 

“No, madam, bat I should like to destroy the 
original,” said the tramp. 

eamengpenbnie 

A prominent Englishman, Lord D—t-, and a pro- 
verbial hater of America and Americans, was dining 
lately in Paris with the British Minister, and next to 
him at the table was a noted Newport belle, Miss X —. 
The converd@ation bad drifted to a diseussion of things 
American. It is needless to say that Lord D—— made 
some pretty disagreeable remarks about some Ameri- 
cans he had met and some Yankee customs he ab- 
horred. 

“ Why, d’ye know,” he continned, with an almost 
unpardonable want of tact, “that at some of the 
~—— I dined in America I saw people cat with their 

nives and spill their soup on the table-cloth.” 

Miss X—— was thoroughly provoked by this time, 
but she replied with an apparent unconcern, 

“What poor letters of introduction you must have 
had, my lord!” 

There was no more unpleasant talk abont America 
that evening. fauver C. Nrowors. 


said 


% 
Ne 
5 Ps 
+ 


THE RULE BOTH WAYS, 


HOW THEY CAME. 
“ Did those bulbs I sold you come up?” 
** Yes—with the assistance of my dog.” 


> 
Mr. Smith and Mr. lene e pow had a falling out 


about a fence which sep Z gardens. 
Mr. P.-B., who possessed thes a temperament 


to a great very much excited, and threat- 
2 down. Mr. Smith said, “‘ My 





degree, 
ened to tear the 
dear fellow, you may do 
anything+to the fence 
you like, just so gow 
don’t paint it.” 


eet PRNGEEE 

“But why should I 
give you money instead 
of work?” said the 
householder to the 
tramp. 

** [t's very simple,sir,” 
returned the tramp. “te 
I did the work, you'd 
have to have It done over 
again. I'm such a poor 
hand at work. It’s mo- 
ney in your pocket to 
pay me and let me go.” 








EXPLAINED. 
* Parker is awfully conceited. He doesn’t seem able 
to get away from himeel(.” 
“ That's because he is etuck on himeelf.” 
—_—_——__——_ 
“ Why did yon give that waiter so large a fee? The 
meal was bad, and the service execrabie. 
“TI know it. I wanted to enable the poor fellow to 
go somewhere else for his own luncheon.” 


E.GEMMET. 


THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


OaGe VY. 


A FINE SPECIMEN. 


Very. 


Or—an—wnHatt? 
FQUESTRIAN, 
Does HE FOLLOW THE HoUNDs? 


FREQUENTLY 
I SUPPOSE HE CAN TAKE A FENCE WITHOUT DIFFICULTY? 


—AT A DISTANCE, 





Willie had been told of a kind old gentleman who had adopted a son, which may account for his bursting in upon his mo- 
ther a fee days ano, crying: 


** MAMMA, ['M @OIN’ TO BE A FPELLANTHRIPPY TOO 


HE CAN UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS, 
AND THEY ARE? 


I'M GOIN’ TO ADOPT A FATHER, AN’ HERE HE Is.” If HE 1s ON FOOT. 
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FRENCH TOILETTES. 


See illustrations on page 981. 


T= distinctive feature of the calling 
costume shown is the new paletot de- 
signed by Mile. Tambeau, of Paris, which is 
cut straight and loose in front and back alike, 
the only seams being those on the sides. It 
is of bottle-green velvet trimmed with bead- 
ed passementerie. Bands of sable or of 
black fox fur are down the fronts. Triple 
capes, very full and low over the shoulders, 
are held by brandebourgs crossing the chest. 
A high flaring collar is lined with fur and 
trimmed with passementerie. The gown of 
heliotrope foule de’ Inde has a skirt in “* 1830" 
style trimmed with pniffs of the material, one 
bordering the foot, the others forming a ta- 
blier or apron held on each side by soft chouz. 
A pretty toque from Madame Marie Stein 
is of emerald-green ve.vst. A border of 
black feather tips sprinkled with jet sur- 
rounds the soft crown. On the front and 
back are ‘‘ ears” of velvet attached by orna- 
mental jet slides, 

A house gown of very light beige cloth has 
the appearance of a princesse gown, although 
the waist and skirt are separate. The front 
of the waist in the form of a corselet is 
trimmed on the edge with two rows of steel 
beads, and opens on a plastron of silk of the 
same shade as the cloth. This plastron is 
heavily embroidered with darker beige silks 
and steel beads. The back of the waist is 
quite plain. A high turned-over collar is 
bordered with rows of beads. The skirt 
opens on a tablier of embroidered silk match- 
ing the plastron and tapered to meet it at the 
waist. A single row of beads is at the top 
of the skirt, and an embroidered border is at 
the foot. The back of the wide skirt falls in 
large pleats, held in shape by tapes beneath. 


OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 973. 


oe first costume illustrated is of brown 
cloth and velvet. The skirt is inter- 
lined half its depth to give it flare, and has 
merely rows of stitching. The coat bodice 
with velvet sleeves rolls with a deep collar 
ette from a velvet vest; added to the vest in 
front are two draperies of black lace, which 
are caught with knots of ribbon at the 
shoulders, meet under a clasp at the waist, 
and spread fanlike below. 

Dark blue cloth is the material of the sec- 
ond costume. The plain tight-fitting coat 
bodice has a double Puritan collar bound 
with blue velvet, and velvet cuffs on the 
sleeves, while a band of the velvet relieves 
the otherwise plain half-circle skirt. 

Shot grayish-green diagonal is employed 
for a third gown, with some olive-green silk 
for garniture. Two circular flounces border 
the skirt, scalloped, and bound with silk. 
The short bodice fastens under a deep gilt 
buckle. It opens with a deep notched collar- 
ette on a full guimpe of the silk with a throat 
bow. The edges of the collarette and the 
close wrist of the sleeves are bound with 
silk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract > BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn't 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macheth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass"~ 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred ; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBETH Co. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


epee, Cathe te Wie 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 

















Most Perfect Made, 





HARPER'S BAZAR 













FOR MODERN COOKING. 
A® a matter of useful information it may 
be stated that whenever a cooking re- 
ceipt calls for a baking powder the “ Royal” 
should be used. The receipt will be found . 
to work better and surer, and the bread, 
biscuit, rolls, cakes, dumplings, crusts, pud- 
dings, crullers, or whatever made, will be 
produced sweeter, lighter, finer flavored, 
more dainty, palatable, and wholesome. 
Besides, the ‘‘ Royal” will go further or bas 
greater leavening power, and is therefore 
more economical than any other powder. 
Many receipts as published still call for 
cream of tartar and soda, the old-fashioned 
way of raising. Modern cooking and ex- 
pert cooks do not sanction this old way. In 
all such receipts the Royal Baking Powder 
should be substituted without fail. 
The greatest adepts in the culinary art are 
particular to use the Royal only, and the 
authors of the most popular cook-books 
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and the teachers of the successful cooking- Made only by 

schools, with whom the best results are 

imperative, are careful to impress their % N N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
readers and pupils with the importance of ) 

its exclusive employment. \ CHICAGO, 

The Royal Baking Powder is the greatest , St. Louis, 
help of modern times to perfect cooking, of ©3 New York, 
and every receipt requiring a quick-raising Oe : A 
ingredient should embody it. — Domestic | ’ AN teen Philadelphia, 
Sevence. wht ¢ "6" . Boston, 

OOS ~- Montreal. 
) es” 
HE BELLE: 2 





Fourteen-Hour Wives 


of Eight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 


GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


as their husbands. 


and money. 
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all who suffer 


Wore str at- § 
Sein aoauaate Based on written endorsements from over 7,000 eminent 
but she used as physicians, and the continued use in Hospitals, Public and 
does q Religious Institutions since 30 years, it is positively asserted, 
4 and every trial will prove that the popular French tonic 
, 
: N MARIAN] 
> of ’93, V] 
That fragrant and re- ‘ 
oy on is Unequalled as a Strengthener of the Entire System, and Restorer 
for 30 years— @ | of the Vital Forces. A remarkable aid in all es of body and 
4 ¥ 9 | mind, and indispensable to Brain Workers an 
4 POZZONI’S $ | rey Over-exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sleeplessness, Dyspepsia, 
COMPLEXION POWDER. alaria, Impoverished Blood, Lung and Throat Troubles. 
> A most delicate and desirable protection to § 
@ the face during the hot weather, It is refresh- ( 
cleanly, healthful and and when ( 


ly used is invisible. Insist on having the ( 

) genuine. It is sold everywhere. ) 
PPPOE COCC TCO OCC e ARR ) 

20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. ’ 
by Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. RA. 8. 

A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. | 
“ Every one should read this little book."—Athen@um. 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing, and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


**A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Medica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 














Agreeable to the taste. 
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A Short Tale. 


: One day a gentleman travelling with his servant stopped 
at an old fashioned Inn and ordered two boiled eggs for 
his Lunch. 

“The broth,” said he, “will make a Soup for my servant.” 


“It will not be very rich, Sir,” 
objected the waitress. 

“Well,” he answered, “ add an- 
other egg, I can eat three.” 


If you care for what you eat and do 
not want such a Soup beware of those offer- 
ed to you as ‘Just as Good” as the Franco- 
1 American for less money, but ask and insist 
upon getting the Fraaco-American Soups. 

Sample can sent on receipt of postage 
(14 cents.) 

@= Try our Plum Pudding, 
Sample can 14 cents, 


The Franco-American Food Co., 
West Broadway and Frankiin St.,New York. 






































Now Ready, 108 pages, 
116 half-tone engravings, 
fine paper, cloth, $1.00. 


ART HISTORY 
Send stamp for Circular. 


MIDWA . 
PLAISANCE iiztcnrccst..chicase: 

















hildren Cry for — = Castoria. 
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BENEFICIAL EFFECT is IMMEDIATE AND LASTING. 


Supplied by Druggists and Grocers, 


For Illustrated Book free, with Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities, address 
Mariani & Co., New York. 


They are read wherever English is spoken. What ? 


TOWN TOPICS 


(32 pages) 


The brightest, wittiest, spiciest, most complete and 
entertaining weekly ever published 
(Press and Public all concede this) and 


Tales from Town Topics 


(256 pages) 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
of the best novels, racy short stories, poems, sketches, 
burlesques, etc., by the cleverest writers of the day. 
Now is the time to subscribe for both these publica- 
tions to avail of following 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


For $g.00 both will be sent Geanghaoet entire year 
1894 and Town Topics for the rest of this year, FREE, 
including great Christmas Number (price 25 cents) and 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


Holiday Number (10)}—containing the great prize novel 


ANTHONY KENT 
will be sent FREE, postpaid, or 


For $1.00 trial subscription for three months any back 
Number you may specify of Tales From Town Topics 
will be sent FREE in addition to the Weekly 


TOWN TOPICS 


for one-quarter year. 

N. B._ Remit now in cheque, money order, or postal 
note to TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 23d St., N 

For Christmas Number (double) of Town Topics 
out Dec. 7th, the best of the year, ask your Newsman, 
or send stamps, 25 cents, as above 


~ CHAUTAUQUA | 


is a household word. It stands for self-edacation at 
home. Parents aud children often drift apart as the 
latter make rapid mental progress. Systematic 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


reading prevents such separation. The majority of 
the 210,000 members are between 80 and 40 years. 
“Education ends only with life.” Here is a definite 
plan for you. Join the great 


CIRCLE. 


Write for detailed plans to JOHN H. VINCENT, 





| Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
J\ and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 








PEG WOFFINGTON.* 
A. Parlor Play. 
BY FANNIE AYMAK MATHEWS. 


CHARACTERS: 
6 Pee Worrinerton, a playe 
Many Cnoumonperey, Aer sister 
Cananasertt, her maid 
Tur Ban. oy Cuotmonpe ey, a nobleman, 
Carrais Rosent, his son 
Curoxy Meavows, Peg's page. 

Scene.— The morning-room of Peg Woffington at her house 
in London, lavishly furnished in accordance with the times. 
A harpsichord stands R. C., open, and piled with music, A 

table, L Doors, R. and C. Window, L. 

Peg is discovered seated before a toilet table, R. L.; @ prompt- 

book is in her hand. Carabassett is brushing out her hair. 

Checky, as the curtain rises, picks up the violin from the 

table and plays a lively air, Peg beating time to the same the 

while with her fingers on the table. Checky does not finish 
playing until the curtain is well up, and the attention of the 
audience is thus secured by his music. 


riolin ia on a 


Checky. 1s it thus, madam, you would have it played? 

Peg. "Twill do; but you must make the time trip faster 
when I come to practise my steps, Checky boy 

Checky. That will L. (Laying down the violin upon the 
table, L.) And now, madam, what may it please you? 

| Picks up some music from the floor, and arranges it 

Peg (throwing down the prompt book pettishly). Naught! 
Go toss up ha’pennies with the cook, and see if haply I will 
hit the nail upon the bead in this new part I play to-night. 

Carabassett. Lud! madam, of that there may not be a 
doubt, if | may make so bold as say so— 


Peg. Good Carabassett, you are sanguine. I know not! 
( Rises.) IL could wish sometimes they'd portion me a part to 
play with tears in it. Could I not weep? (She sobs, and 


winks 


moaa- 


upon her knees.) And 


thus 


Eh, Checky boy, could not I? 
and e’en tear my hair? 
[ Suits actions to words 
madam, but to my way of thinking it does 
Your smile is sunshine, 
g rises, smiling, and pushing back her hair from 
And your laughter (Peg bursts into a peai of 
merriest laughter), tis surely the nightingale’s throat tbat he 


Checky. Ay 
not become you so as does a smile! 
madam. (Pe 
her i, wer.) 


has lent you [Carabassett applauds 
vg. Tis plain, sirrah, that thou bast a man’s tongue 
in thy boy’s mouth There (pulls out a purse from her 


pocket) take my purse 
within Go buy 


the price of thy pretty flattery's 
go spend; go pleasuring. (fives purse.) 


Hark (Assumes listening attitude, as do also Cuarabassett 
and Checky The rumble of wheels ia heard without.) What's 
that? Wheels stop before my door. See, Checky, who ‘tis 


raises dust so early in the day in front of your mistress’s 

windows 
[Che cky runa up L Carabas 
sett Sollou s him, and endeavors to see out over his head ; 


to window and peers out 


he defeats her by moving his he ad from side to side 

Checky (turning down, thus permitting Carabassett to look 
freely out of the window). "Tis a coach-and-four, madam. 
* Carabassett, Four roans, madam 

yg. And how caparisoned? 

Carabassett, Grandly, madam 
Peg. Well and is there any soul within this coach? 
Cheeky (turning up again, and smartly displacing Carabas- 


well 


set Ay, madam, some one; and there's arms on the panel, 
too 
Carabassett. Lions and a coronet 
%g. A coronet! Whose, 1 wonder? Fly down, Checky 


man, and get the news of who's my morning visitor; and 
bring me word within the sixty seconds, or twill be worse 
for you 
f Brit Checky, R.,Carabassett grimacing at him as he goes 
Carabassett?. Will you change your attire against the vis 


itur, wadam? 
Peg. 1 know not. Crosses to toilet table and looks in mir 
r This gown does not become me ill, I think. Ha! 


( Enter Checky, L.. breathless.) Well, well, what new noble- 
man hast discovered for the realm? 

Checky (breathlessly). "Tis, madam, the Earl of Cholmonde- 
ley 

"Peg. Indeed ! 
wonder? 

Checky. And his lordship’s in a most frightful rage; he 
swears monstrously 

*»Q He does? 

Checky. Ay, madam, as might the King himself; and 
he is in a devil of a hurry, and would wish to see you 
without delay 

Peg (coming down C.). The Ear! of Cholmondeley—that’s 

the father of my sister’s newly married husband, Captain 
tobert. Sure, what wants he here? It can be but to up 
braid me because I am a player, and had a sister whom his 
second son bath fallen over head and ears in love withal 
What else can it be? (7urns up R.) In a monstrous rage, 
you say, Checky? 

Cheeky. Ay, madam, tearing the pavement up with his 
sword, | do protest, and clothing his varlets anew with 
most sestentl and gentlemanlike oaths! 

Carabassett (from the window). Lauk, madam, ’tis a grand 
gentleman! How he does belabor the footmen with his bil- 
lingsgate! 

Peg (sitting thoughtfully). Vl not see him! 

Checky. Very well, madam 

[A hout to go, when the knocking begins again furiously. 

Peg (rising). Stay! Go ask him what's his errand; go! 

[Checky bows, and exits, L 

Carabassett. "T would be a pity, madam, not see so great a 

man as that, and father-in-law, too, to your own sister. 
eg (laughs). Good Carabassett, what makes a man “ great,” 
think you? 

Carabassett, Well, madam, there you have me! But I 
should say that velvets, silks, and jewels should make any 
man “‘ great”’; is’t not so? 

’g. You have the majority with you, my good woman. 
(Enter Checky, L.) Well, boy, the answer? 

Checky. His lordship says, madam, "tis business most 
urgent, most important, brooking no delay, and asking all 
despatch 

Peg. He does! Checky, go you back and tell him this: 
** Mistress Woffington is at her bath and her toilet, and 
bids me say to your lordship that when she is out of the one 
and into the other she will give you audience.” Away! 
(She laughs.) That's for “despatch.” Let him sit cooling 
his heels for a bit, and while he’s busied so his temper can 
come down a peg also. Carabassett! Hie you down quickly 


* The dramatic rights in this play are the property of Mise Fannie A. 
Mathews. 


In good sooth what comes he to me for, I 


SAYS 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


also, and say to his lordship he may come in; show him 
here, and then make haste to me in the anteroom. (Cara- 
bassett, exits L., bowing.) Heigho, and merrily ob! his lord- 
ship would a-scolding go! Lud! Poor Moll! Wedded toa 
beggar! I must appease, win, subjugate this angry father! 
How? (Sits.) I know not aught of him save this much my 
servauts teli me now. How to cope with bim? Had I but an 
inklivg whether 'twould best effect my purpose to be gay or 
sad, or just betwixt the two, a medley thing of sighs and 
smiles, I han’t! (Rises, and dances up the stage a few steps.) 
I'll get the key-note of my iustrument before I play upon it! 
I'll dress myself in one of Checky Meadows'’s suits of doublet, 
hose, and all the rest! I'll put upon my head a boy’s blond 
wig! I'll play me off to be Peg’s page, or one of ’em, and 
thus I'll get the hang of what to do to win bim o'er to Mary 
and her Kobert! 
Enter Carabassett, L. 

Carabassett, His lordship ascends, madam. 

Peg (running up C.). Come, come away. 
Go fetch me Checky’s Sunday suit! (Atdoor,C.) His hat 
and plumes and cane. Away, make speed! 

EBreunt Peg and Carabassett, C., as enter, L., Checky, 
bowing low, and the Earl. 

Checky. Will 't please your lordship to be seated? 

Earl, No, no; ‘twill not so please me. I have not the 
time to spare. Hark! (Clock strikes the half-hour without.) 
Paul's clock marks the half-hour now. What said you, boy, 
that your mistress was at her mirror? 

Checky (offering to relieve the Earl of his hat). Mistress 
Woftington, your lordship, is at her bath and toilet, and 
when she gets her out of the former and iuto the latter, she 
will give your lordship audience. 

Earl (retaining his hat in an irritable way). ** Audience!” 
** Audience!” A most foul word to come from the Woffing- 
ton to a Cholmondeley! Zounds! What's the wench think- 
ing about? And pray does your mistress accord many “‘au- 
diences” in a day's length? [ Paces stage impatiently. 

Checky. That does she, your lordship. 

Earl. And to whom, pray? 

Checky. To noblemen and gentlemen like your lordship’s 
self, of first quality. 

Earl. By my life! "Tis thus that men are led about by 
their noses; ‘tis damnable, most damnable, I swear! 

Checky. Nay, an’ your lordship pleases, not by their noses, 
but by their eyes and ears into worship of an angel. (Car- 
abassett heard without, calling: ‘‘Checky! Checky Mea- 


Make speed! 


dows! Hither, hither!”) 1 must away. Your lordship’s 
pardon. Madam needs me. [ Going, L. 
Hari. Bid her hasten. Zounds! I’m tarrying here an age. 


(Pompously.) Say the Earl of Cholmondeley urges upon her 
to make haste. (rit Checky, L., bowing.) Egad! and ‘tis 
a pretty dish when peer on player waits an hour. The 
minx! The hussy! fii dare be sworn ‘tis all of her conniv- 
ing that my son Robert's married to her sister. Would that 
I had gotten wind of it in France in time to stop the wed 
ding. "Tis a most villanous piece of business. Did I but 
know how to cope with ber! (Crosses L.; down well, as en- 
ter Peg, diaguised,C.) But I have no inkling of her disposi- 
tion. (Peg lays her finger on her lips.) The town is mad 
with her. (Peg looks enchanted and points to he raelf, smiling.) 
And all that men can talk about on every side is “* peerless 
Peg.” (Peg clasps her hands together in innocent delight.) 
Walpole tells me she hath set all London by the ears, makes 
statesmen Lasten from their port and sherry (Peg stands on 
tiptoe and nods with pleasure) to listen to her sing and watch 
her dance. (She pantomimes joy.) "Tis foul! ‘tis scandal! 
that’s what ‘tis. (Peg grimaces and comes down, tapping the 
ring on her finger with the little cane she carries.) What's 
this? (Turns guickly at the sound, and perceives Peg, who 
dows profoundly.) Another page! So madam boasts a brace! 
Well, you rose-faced manvikiv, with your yellow shock, 
where's your mistress? 

Peq (drawing a chair). Wi\\ not your lordship sit? 

Kari. No, hang you, I'll stand. 

Peg (aside). As befits you (haughtily) in my presence 
Earl.) Your pardon, sir? 

Earl (angrily). Wbere's (loudly) your mistress? Out of her 
bath yet? 

Peg. That she is, my lord; out of one bath into another. 

Karl. What say you? 

Peg. I say, my lord, my mistress is out of a bath of water 
and essences and into another bath of confusion and blushes. 


[Shyly. 


(To 


Earl. Can she blush? 

Peg. Ov occasion, my lord. 

Earl. What occasion? 

Peg. When the rouge is new on her cheek. 

Earl. Then you (laughs), unlike your brother page, do not 
regard Mistress Woffington as an angel? 

Peg. My lord, she is the devil! 

Earl. 1 believe you! 

Peg. A mivx, my lord, for temper, violence, and all un- 
mannered gaits. 1 know her well in all her moods 

Earl. You do? 

Peg. None better. I, my lord, for long years have earned 
the bread I eat by taking her abuse ; 

Earl. Thou'rt not ill-favored from thy diet. But say, 
thou seest this coin? (Shows a sovereign.) Well, an thou 
givest me solid information of her moods and how ’tis best 
to manage them, I'll leave this in thy palm ere she comes in. 

Eurl gives coin 

Peg (sighs). Vii do my best, my lord. ‘Tis a most fitful 
woman—now laughter, now tears, but mostly frowns. To 
manage her, upon my life, ‘tis a problem that I’ve studied 
all my life and never solved. 

Earl. She's generous? 

Peg. Ay, when the world looks on and claps its hands in 
tune with ber charity. 

Karl. And bath her moments of seriousness, mayhap? 

Peg. Lad! my lord, how know I? Think you that the 
gayest-mannered woman in all England lays out her heart 
for any daw like me to peck at? Your lordship should un- 
derstand women well. You'll read her like a book. 

[ Crosses. 

Earl. —that’s writ in Hebrew, of which I know not a 
syllable. (Crosses.) What makes you think I understand 
the sex, my boy? 

Peg. "Tis plain as daylight, good my lord. (Aside.) I 
have him now, the measure of him from top to toe. "Twill 
not be needful that I tarry long in this disguise. (To Earl.) 
Your lordship shows that women have been studied well by 
you. Aha! (Takes Earl's fat.) Within the head this hat 
hath circled how many intrigues do 1 not discern! Your 
lordship’s pardon. Why (surveys him), what lady is’t that 
could withstand the glances of those eyes, the utterances 
of that tongue? Were | a woman, now— [Sighs deeply. 

Earl (intensely pleased), Go on, go on! Thou hast a hon- 
eyed language, boy. What then? 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Peg. Vd vot be heart- whole long; but rather would 
our lordship feel a twin unto his own eweet heart fast 
ting in bis bosom. 

Kari. Thou'rt a tine lad. There's auother sovereign for 
thee. 

Peg (taking the money). 1 thank your lordship heartily. 

Earl. And do you think that I could so impress Misiress 
Peg Woftington as that, right guided by sense of honor, she 
could be won over to the breaking of these bonds that bind 
my son unto her sister? 

Peg. On that, my lord, upon my soul, methinks you'd 
waste your words. My mistress is nothing if not imperious, 
proud, wilful. She doth adore her sister Mary. (Crosses 
The Ear) crosses, exhibiting irritation.) And her sister's hon 
or’s more to Peg Woffington than any other thing that is. 

Earl, Tut, tut! A farthing for such rubbish. 

Taps his sword-hilt. 


Peg. How say you, sir? 

[Indignant. Tosses aside the little cane, and touches the 
hilt of her sword. 

Earl (without turning his head to look at her). I sa 
tush, boy! tush! Bank-of- England notes will mend all 
that. 

Peg (crossing down C. in front of the Earl very swiftly, and 
with her sword’s point knocking the Earl's weapon out of his 
hand. The Ear\ turns like a flash, and regards her in conster- 
nation and amazement.) Take back that speech, my lord of 
Cholmoudeley. 

= with drawn sword and indignant mien before him. 

Zarl (enraged). Thou accursed spitfire of a boy! (Chokes 
with rage as he catches up his sword from the floor.) ‘Thou'rt 
mad. Thou askest me to eat my own speech? 

Peg. ’T will prove more pleasing fare, sir, than the taste of 
my steel in thy flesh. Come! [Takes first fencing position. 

Earl (divided between sarcastic mirth and rage). And think’st 
thou really that a Cholmondeley crosses swords with a 
lackey? 

Peg. Ay, sir, when so be it a Cholmondeley doth besmirch 
the good name of a gentlewoman in whose service the 
lackey is. [ Throws off her hat and stands in position. 

Earl. Thou idiot! [Sheaths his sword. 

Peg. Thou—coward! 

Earl (takes position). Repeat that and ||] skewer thee. 

[Draws sword. 

Peg. Thou coward! (They fight.) Ha! 

(Peg is slightly disadvantaged. 

Hari. Cry mercy and I'll let thee go. 

Peg. 1 cry honor, my lord of Cholmondeley; and I'll tell 
thee in thy teeth that he who slanders the absent hath no 
ae from this hand, that belongs to my mistress, Peg 

/offington. 

Karl. Ha! (He is disadvantaged, staggers, tries to recover, 
but cannot.) Prithee! [Stands irresolute 

Peg (falls back and places point of sword on the floor, and 
rests her hands upon it. Regards him). Well, thou’rt warm, 


eh? (Fans him with her hat, which she takes up from chair, 
R.) I'm satisfied. (Jronically.) Art thou? (The Earl 


presents a dismantled aspect.) Thou art. I thought so 
( Falis a-laughing.) See what 'tis, my lord, to meet a younger 
man than yourself. In fact, my lord, I dare be sworn I am 
the youngest man—(Aside.) Just fifteen minutes old! (Zo 
Ear!)—y our lordship e’er crossed swords with, el? 

Earl (grins). “Man!” Thou'rt no man. 

Peg (aside, same time as Earl). Thou speak’st the truth for 
once in thy life. 

| Laughs immoderately. Crosses. Sits on arm of chair, 
and tries the temper of her sword. 

Earl. Thou worsted ball encased in silks! (Recrranges 
toilet at mirror, adjusts lace frills, etc., ete.) *‘Man\” “Man!” 
pish! pish! Why, boy, I did but play with thee 

Peg. And | with thee, 1 swear, a merry play; for I'm but, 
as your lordship says, no man, I do assure you, since 1 do 
sigh to be a woman. 

Earl. Thou dost? Wherefore? 

Peg. Ah! (Comes close o him.) So that I might have the 
chance that’s coming to my mistress, to woo, to win, to lure, 
and e’en to see you at my feet suing. 

Earl. Never, never! Not seeing, still I do despise her; 
yet would I haste to the view of her. Go thou and tell her 
to make speed. 1am not come hither to remain for a twelve- 


month. 
Peg. 1 go. [ Crosses, 
Karl. Here; a word with thee. I'll make it worth thy 
while. Thou'lt not tell thy mistress of our merry game at 


tilts, eh? | Touches his pocket. 

Peg. Not a word, your lordship. I'll pledge you the 
honor of a lackey Mistress Woffington shall know no more 
of the affair than she does now. (Earl expresses relief and 
sitisfaction.) But, good my lord, take care she lures you 
not, and then leaves you, laughing (laughs) in her sleeve. 
(Laughs in her sleeve.) Men say it is a siren! 

[| Exit, C., laughing at Cholmondeley. 

Earl. Siren be banged! I'll catch the jade. (Struts up 
and regards himself in mirror, R. Arranges cravat.) The 
boy was right; a pretty boy. Albeit he pricked me, ‘twas 
easy to forgive bim, for he hath a fine wit, and sense un- 
common for his years; he saw at a glance that | understood 
(pompously) the gentle sex. Ido; Ido. If she is imperious 
(crosses, stroking his beard) Vl match her; an she play me 
smooth, I'll give her oil for oil; and rest me not until | kiss 
out of her lips her help to break this marriage straight. 
Ah! I'll contrive it well. As the boy said, a master in in- 
trigue. Ha, ha! (Laughs.) That boy’s a knowing one! I 
dare be sworn he’s as much up in his mistress’s love pranks 
as she is herself. (Clock strikes outside.) What! Paul's 
strikes again! I'll make her pay for this (fakes stage) in toll 
taken from ber mouth. 1 wonder what she’s like, this para- 
gon of a player? I dare be sworn a hoyden, and as rough 
as the burr of a thistle. I'll swear to her a round of goodl 
oaths; I'll prance and stamp, and clink my sword and call 
for wine; ah, I'll be masterful, ‘tis that that takes the women 
(doubtfully)—so I've heard. I'll have her wait on me and 
fetch me cups and comfits. I'll tame her, and before I go 
she'll sit upon a stool and make meek eyes at me, and 
scheme my schemes to untie Robert's marriage knot. I'll 
pay her too. Pay her? Well, in promises, for, zounds! I'm 
rich in nothing else than ‘‘ promises to pay”! Hark! what's 
this?—a swish and swir and whir along the corridor. 

[ Door, C., opens wide, disclosing Checky advancing with 
his back to the stage and facing Peg, who comes very 
slowly and majestically down the anteroom, followed by 
Carabassett, who holds her train. Checky carries a 
large fan of peacocks’ feathers; Carabasse\t carries a 
salts-bottle and a handkerchief. Carabasseit lays the 
train upon the floor, and coming down R., arranges 
cushions on a divan which is R.L. The Earl 
bows somewhat haughtily, hat in hand, and Peg regards 

(Continued on page 982.) 
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World’s Fair 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


The highest award was given on every claim, comprising superiority in leavening power, keeping prop- 
erties, purity, and excellence. This verdict has been given by the best jury ever assembled for such a purpose, 
backed by the recommendation of Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., who made an elaborate examination and test of all the baking powders. Dr. Wiley is the 
government expert on food products, and is pre-eminently the highest authority on such matters in America. 

This verdict conclusively settles the question and proves that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
superior in every way to any other brand. 


Note.—Dr. Wiley rejected the Alum Powders, stating to the World’s Fair Jury that he considered them unwholesome. 


‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is the standard for purity and perfection the world over, and is 
beyond comparison. Its purity and goodness are household words. Always full weight. Never varies. 
Never disappoints. 

Dr. Price’s is peculiarly adapted for export, as neither long sea voyages nor climatic changes affect it. 


Will keep fresh and sweet for years. 
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SWEPT AWAY. 


TRONG and brave as the skylark’s note 
Over the dunes at dawn’s gray light, 
Pure and clear as the thrush’s throat 
Thrilling the dew-gemmed fields at night, 
The voice she lifts in the dim church loft, 
Rising and falling in matchless power, 
Threaded with tears and low and soft, 


b 


Or sweet as the slumbrous soul of a flower, 


Never before did it find its way 
To the inmost heart of a listening throng 
So straight and sure as it strikes to-day, 
With its wonderful flashing sword of song, 
Straight to the two whose lowly task 
Is only to toil in the temple's gate, 
Whose name and fame none heed or ask, 
Whose life is a drudgery long and late. 


What do they hear in the hallowed strain 

Her magic weds to the organ chord? 
What angel knocks at each plodding brain 

With a heaven-sent message that needs no word? 
Old days come back when the weary feet 

Danced to a measure blithe and free; 


The wind blows over the corn-lands sweet, 
And the mock-bird sings in the myrtle-tree. 


Man and woman of dusky race, 
Hard hands tough from the struggle with care— 
There’s a world of joy in each wistful face ; 
Heaven has blessed them unaware. 


Sing on, sweet girl, with your soul of flame; 
Sing when the days grow short and dim; 
Sing the grace of the dear Christ’s name, 
The love of your heart in the hallowed hymn. 
Little you dream that your fairest palm 
Is won in the shadowy church to-day, 
When the tender lilt of your lofty psalm, 
Has swept the two old souls away. 


Strong and brave as the skylark’s note 
The voice you lift in the old church loft, 
Silvery clear as the thrush’s throat 
Pouring its music o’er lane and croft. 
Matin and vesper blended sweet 


Till earth and heaven “ Amen” repeat. 
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th equal haughtiness aa she takes her seat on the 
ting him merely with an elevation of her eye- 
Vacham [| Again bowing. 
P. itically). Methinks the Karl of Chol 
mondel hos left his manners in France, whence I hear he 
it newly arrived Krtenda he hand. aa if for him to 
bvee+ to th he pays no heed, standing aiffly.) Hi, there, 
Checky, boy! give his lordship a lesson in the fashion of a 
get man s reeling to @ lady upon Whom he pays a visit. 
(Check min lou the fan approaches Peg, kneels on one 
A pres ia ghtly on her fingers. Curabassett 
/ ma ea inging the folda of her miatreaa'a train and the 
1 er pantle lis thus and so my lord, you see, 
Ka [ came not hither to make courtesies, nor yet to 
whi way the time I came on business intent solely, and 
mos I ny 
P I'o it, sir, to it sane delay 
/ I would have my say in private, madam, for your 
ears alon ri rgent matter 
P fily). Carabassett, you may withdraw, Stay! One 
mo Set my chocolate tray and cup there first, and 
then off with vou Carabassett exits for a moment, return 
ith tray. et hich she leaves on table, R. U.. and exits 
L.) We sir, now to your speed and hasting. I will 
lister 
I (aside). Condescension sits not ill upon the jade 
Zounds, but she is handsome! Yet I'll tame her. It may 
be sugar first, but later on ‘twill do to prove the bitter. (70 
Peg [ said “in private,” madam 
{/ndicating Checky. who haa resumed the fan, and is 
waving it above Peg’s head : 
Peg. My page, you mean? “Tis as myself; pray do not 
consider him for a moment 
ka But, madam, I insist Tis matter of import, se- 
crecy, and honor 
P, upparent astonishment). But, sir, I cannot breathe 
Without my page nd these, my noonday hours, belong 
not to myself, but the rather to my profession, in the prepa 
ration for which this lad doth greatly assist me withal 
Karl. Madam, ‘twill be but a few brief moments 
[Imploringly 
Peg. Sir, | cannot. Really, in good faith, it may not be; 
there's my chocolate, my song, my dance, the fanning of me, 
the unbuckling of my train. Lud, sir (rises), who's to 
Wail o mie 
h idesperately). 1, madam; I will gladly do your bid 
ding if it may be you will dismiss this pair of ears! 
[Indicating Checky. 
Peq (aaid 'Tis as easy caught as a kitten is with 
cream To Checky.) toy, you may withdraw. (rit 
Checky, bowing low, L.) And now, my lord of Cholmondeley ? 
. [ Sits. 
Ear i determined tones). Madam, I came hither, hot from 
France, to stop, to undo, to annul, a most vile, fraudulent, 


unholy, unexampled contract! (Regards her fiercely, for she 
meantime, flecking the toe of her slipper with the bow of the 


fidd hich ahe has picked ? p from the table at her side, is hum- 
mt sotto-voce, a little air.) I mean, madam, the ridiculous 
marriage that hath taken place between my son Robert and 
your sister Mary! 

Peg (coolly). "Tis a ridiculous match, I grant it. 

Ea You are more sensible than I had thought 

Pea (howing » tly). The girl that weds a beggarly sec- 


ond son of au earl is most a fool of any that I know. 
{ Looks up indifferently 

Earl. 'Sdeath, madam, you are mad—*‘ beggarly second 
what's a player's sister that she should look up 
oftier thau the scion of a noble house like mine? 

Peg (quietly). She is a pure and honest, a loving and a 
trusting woman, sir! Go match me that with heraldry and 
blue biooed if you can! 

Earl. By my life, what’s this? But, madam, I swear by 
high heaven the thing that’s done must be undone! "Twas 
done, I do suspect, by favor of your coming, and now I look 


to you I will ompel you, madam (rants about the stage, 
hand sword helt), that you shall assist me to break these 
silly bonds in sunder! 


eq (nonchalantly Hi, there' My chocolate! (A pause: 
the Earl pays no attention Hi, there, I say! (Touches his 
should ia pasees he with the violin bow ) My chocolate! 
| Points to it with the bow. 

Earl (dazed). What say you? 


Py t hin nerrily I said, ‘‘my chocolate.” Hath 
your lordship so soon forgot your engagement to service? 
Yor the nonce y rare Peg's page Chec ky Meadows, to wit, 

Ka (4 aace and down cup of chocolate Aside). 


Pardieu! ‘tis a sweet faced imp. (Presents the cup.) Madam! 
Peg. | am used to it from the knee, but you're new at 
your trade. and (Tastes the chocolate.) Ugh! (Makes a 
wry face You've forgot the sugar—quick, three lumps! 
is hastily across, returning with the sugar, which 
he drops into the cup. She stirs, and tastes again.) "Tis bet- 
ter so; practice would make you a rare page! (Laughs as 
she acta th p in his hand.) Now—let’s see! "tis a warm 

beverage Hither! You may fan me 
[She lies back languidly on the dican, and the Earl re- 

luct ly and awkwardly proceeds to fan her 

Earl (aside). Ewad! and this be the road to progress, I'll 
never again of it. The witch! To win, one must wheedle 
her' ° 

Peg. "Tis easy seen your lordship’s hand is weil in at a 
lady's behest. "Tis better done than could my Checky! A 
little to the right—so—that is perfect! 

Kart. But, madam, to the purpose of my visit. I came not 
here to puppet or to play, the rather to upbraid, and tell you 
plainly to your face (emp/asizes his words with motiona of the 
fan) my state of mind, the which is, that if you help me 
pot to end this scandal of my son's unrighteous marriage to 
your sister. I'll put the matter to the law (shouts), and make 
an end of it 

Peg (softly). Say rather a beginning, good my lord; for 
an you put it to the law, the end of it will not be reached 
until the great-great-grandchildren of your son Robert and 
your daughter-in-law Mary be listening to their own wed- 
ding-bells 

Earl. Tut' tut! the question's this in plain. I’m boand 
to break this the I swear ‘t by all that’s holy and divine! 

Peg (lazily). Well, well, we'll cry a truce at this! (She 
waves her handkerchief over her head.) “Tis now my hour of 
wiactising my voice. To the harpsichord with you, and 
play me the notes to 

[A song to suit the actress's taste may here be mentioned, 
and can be varied aa often as required 

Earl (stwaned, dropa the fan). Madam! 

Peg. Sure you're Checky. Hadst forgot again? (Laugihs.) 
There's the harpsichord. I trow your lordship’s happy in 
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the handling of it. (Rises.) This is the piece. (The Earl 
in a dazed way follows her up R. to harpsichord, takes the 
music, sits, plays.) So—a trifle slower; there, you have it; 
not so loud; accentuate the bass a little more. (Sings her 
song.) Why, sir, you're famous; Checky’s not much better, 
Now rest a bit, perhaps you're tired. Checky ofttimes is, 
Breathe—I pray you! [ Sita. 

Earl. Madam, for the love of Heaven (rises, and comes 
down C., in front of her), be serious. “Tis my son’s future 
that I seek, his happiness, his all. 

Peg (smiling). Then, sir, you had better seek my sister 
Mary. She's not far, and soon, methinks, will be here. 

Earl. Madam, you are the devil! 

Peg. Sir! (Rising.) 1 had always heard he was painted 
in the likeness of a man! 

Karl. Madam, I understand your wiles, your arts! 
(Aside.) "Tis thus to overtop her. (Lashes himself into a 
Jury. To Peg.) What mean you thus entreating a gentle- 
man who honors your house with his presence? What 
entertainment’s this, I'd know? 

Peg. Lud, sir, a monstrous merry one methinks! [ Crosses, 

Earl. Go fetch me wine. 

Peg. Go fetch it yourself; the nearest’s in the cellar of 
some neighbor's house. [ Sits. 

Earl. To use me like a varlet when I come here to get my 
rights and speak you justice of your silly sister. 

Peg. "Tis you, sir, chose to prove yourself my varlet. I 
pray you ring the bell for Checky Meadows; and when you 
speak of ‘‘justice” ‘sdeath, sir, leave that out of your 
mouth that hath no place in your heart. 

[ With great dignity. 

Earl (aside). This a beauty in her temper. I'd give a 
guinea for a kiss on her left cheek where that patch nestles. 
(7o Peg.) Mudam, where’s my son? I'll take him hence by 
force, and then you will go whimpering that you'd not listen 
to reason. 

Peg. Your son, sir? My mind’s not (the Earl is pacing up 
and down in a frenzy, cutting the air with his sword) on the 
son of such a father (cowrtesies). but rather on his parent. 

| The Earl stops short suddenly. 

Earl. Thou’rt a witch! 

Peg. Nay, sir; merelya woman. Take this! (/lands him 
the bow.) Bound to have her way, her say, her will; and ’tis 
this that now must interfere with loud haranguings for a 
while. The score is yon. (Points to music.) Here's the 
fiddle. Oh (shaking her head in mockery of his gloomy looks), 
be not cast down, ‘tis the hour I practise my steps now. Play 
me the jig—so. (He plays trippingly.) Oh,quicker! So,you 
have it [Approvingly 

Earl (throwing down the violin). Tl not be made a toy of 
longer 

Peg. Yes, you will! (Coaxingly, and yet authoritatively.) 
Pick it up. So, begin again! Lightly. Break not the in- 
strument in pieces; we're not wanting firewood yet. Thus. 
(She dances a few steps.) Stop! 

Earl. What now, thou wizard, with thy sloe eyes and 
blackbird’s hair? What now? 

Peg. 'm cumbered of my train. (Backs up to the Earl.) 
Unhook it! 

Kari, What! 

Peg. Unhook my train, I say. "Tis one of Checky’s duties. 
Be not abashed; ‘tis easy—so. See! (The train, unhooked by 
the Earl, falls to the floor. Peg kicks it to one side.) Look to 
your notes now. Faster, faster! 

[She dances either a skirt or Spanish dance, as the actress 
prefers, and at the close the Earl joins in with her for 
a few steps. She then sinks breathless on the divan. 
He rushes across, hending over her. 
Earl. Thou’rt ** peerless,” as they say. 
Peg. Nay,nay. To business W here’s my son?” 
| Imitates the Earl. 

Earl. ’Sdeath! Is thy sister like thee? 

Peg. Some say so. 

Earl (kneeling). Peg, thou’rt fairer than the moon. 

Peg. Ay, but my checks are redder, I hope. 

Earl, Nay, mock me not. Wouldst fancy that a coronet 
would sit easy on that brow of thine? Take mine, for, Peg, 
thou’st stole the heart out of my body. Cholmondeley’s 
thine own! 

Peg. Lud, sir, have done with jesting. You came hither 
to break marriages, not to make them! 

Earl. Wilt have me? Speak. 

Peg. No, sir; Iwill not. (Laughs merrily, this subsiding as 
she notes the serious expression of his face.) Hark, my lord! 
What's marriage, if there’s not love in't? Wretchedness. J 
have no heart for you. Iam gay, the public’s pet—the Peg 
that’s owned by London, and could never tie herself (rises) 
down to even the crest of an Earl. But my sister, (Sighs.) 
She’s different. Mary’s born to love, to make happy, to be 
a happy wife, and mother to a brood of babes that'll rise up 
and honor her—and you. Mary— 

Enter at this juncture, C., Mary and Robert. Presently enter, 
L., Checky and Carabassett. 

Robert. My father here! 

Mary. Thy father! Oh! (Shrinks. 

Earl. Rascal! Rascal! Hither am I back from France 
to bring you into chastisement. 

Peg. But, good my lord, look you. Sister, brother, your 
noble father, in earnest of his good-will toward you both, 
hath given me to give to you this pair of golden pieces— 
keepsakes (takes from her bosom the two guineas the Earl had 
given her when disguised)—and herewith begs you to believe 
the same an augury of his bounty. 

[ Gives a piece to each—Robert and Mary. 

Earl (amazed). Tlou wert that boy? 

Peg. Tush! tush! ‘Tis not the first time that ‘‘ peerless 
Peg” hath masqueraded to—a good endin Bless them. 

[ To the Earl, indicating Mary and Robert. 
[The Earl extends his hands in blessing over Robert and 
Mary, R., Checky and Carabasset, L., while Peg, pick- 
ing up the violin at C., plays a few lively bars, and 
takes a step or tivo as 
[CURTAIN.] 


THE EDWIN BOOTH MEMORIAL. 


N Monday afternoon, November 13th, at balf past three, 

in the Madison Square Garden Concert-hall, and un 

der the direction of ‘‘ the Players Club,” the Booth Memorial 
was held. 

It had been in accordance with Mr. Booth’s own wishes 
that his funeral services should be conducted with absolute 
simplicity. This was why those of us who found our- 
selves in the ‘‘ Little Church” on that lovely morning in 
June heard neither singing nor sermon. The bishop in 
his robes, with two clergymen in white surplices, had led 
the funeral procession up an aisle thick-crowded on either 
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side with silent men gathered from every club and organiza- 
tion with which Mr. Booth was connected, while every other 
corner of the edifice was filled with both men and women 
who had come to do the great actor honor. Yet for all the 
austere simplicity of those ceremonies, iu spite of the fact 
that no voice was raised in eulogy or sorrow, that all was 
silent except for the tones of the organ, the measured tread 
of many feet, and the words of the Church service, there 
was an impressiveness, a solemnity, a majesty even, about 
them that seemed even then a greater tribute to the man 
than acclamation could have been. 

Strangely enough, the very lush and stillness of that early 
June morning in the church was felt again on Monday after- 
noon, The great hall was filled with an assemblage seldom 
seen among us, sitting silently before a funeral pall of 
purple velvet backing masses of laurel and palms built up 
from the stage to that pedestal, high overhead, where the 
bronze bust of Edwin Booth’s Hamlet looked down in calm 
and silent nary on an audience representing every art 
and noble calling found among us. So much, indeed, was 
that great audience under the spell of the moment that the 
**Dead March” in Saul, used by Mr. Booth in Hamlet, and 
played that day by the Damrosch orchestra, was received as 
it would have been in church. Even Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
now chief in our hearts, perhaps for the first and only time 
in his life, was received without applause. It was only after 
he had spoken, recalling incidents in the life of Mr. Booth, 
telling us of the good old colored nurse there in the audience 
who had come unasked from Baltimore to hear what was 
going to be said of ‘* Master Eddie”; only after he had cited 
instances of the great actor’s many geverosilies, his sym 
pathies, his ideals, and his humanity, making us feel the 
man again as he lived—the man who could never die—thlat 
the hush was broken and the audience raised a hand. Even 
then _ were some on whom the break in the stilluess 
jarred. 

After Mr. Jefferson came Mr. Woodberry, reading his 
elegy on Mr. Booth: 


He held the mirror up unto the soul, 

And from his boevom read the puet alone. 

The infinite man within him senled, 

And played himeelf, ol)! with what trath exprest! 
He i sed the mystery from the master’s breast, 
But ah! what mortal piucks it from his own? 
Such was our Hamiet—whom the people knew. 


The orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s overture to his 
fantasia Hamlet, and after that came Mr. Parke Godwin, 
venerable, commanding, full of power, the melody of per- 
fect English on bis lips, the fire of a fine appreciation, a sub- 
ule far-reaching comprehension, burning in bis words 

But though the orchestra played again the nocturne from 
the Midsummer - Night's Dream of Mendelssohn, and the 
Slumber Music from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet; though Mr. 
Henry Irving spoke with his inimitable grace and tact; 
the great audience never forgot the reason of its being 
there, there was no memory it carried away more vivid and 
more jasting than that of Salvini as he spoke. 

His speech was in Italian, a language understood by so 
few among his hearers that it might be said to be under- 
stood by none of them. And yet so exquisite was the music 
of his tongue, so full was every gesiure of the man with the 
fervor of the heart and soul, so completely was he swayed by 
the spirit of the time and place, that his audience was elec- 
trified, bursting out into applause when his speech was half 
done. Afterward his address was read by Mr. Henry Miller; 
but Salvini himself had made us understand something 
deeper, more significant, more wide-reaching, than mere 
words could ever convey. He had made us understand a 
universal speech, given us the spiritual import of what he 
had to say. We felt, as he stood there before us, with the 
calm face of Edwin Booth looking down from that pedestal 
high overhead, all the tribute he would pay the man. But 
we felt something more, that when sorrow and bereavement 
touch the soul the aspiration of the noble must be upward 
We felt this as an irresistible truth, and the power of it 
stirred by common impulse every one of that audience as 
sembled there, rousing them into enthusiastic applouse, snd 
impressing upon them a memory time would have to be loug 
and cruel indeed to efface. 


THE CHILDREN COMING HOME. 
BY FLORENCE MAY ALT. 

HE noonday is past, and my spinning is done; 

And now in my corner I sit in the sun, 
And watch the white road that goes winding away 
Across the blue hills to the gates of the day, 
Where the pink baby clouds lie dimpled and curled, 
And the golden-rod blooms on the edge of the world. 
I measure the shadows in heaven's blue dome, 
And wait for the night, when the children come Lome. 


There is some one who places a stool for my feet, 

And straightens my cap, with a word soft and sweet; 
But I fret at her touch—for the day is so long 

Till the children come in with their laughter and song 
She says she is Marjory; but she is old 

And gray—and Marjory’s hair is like gold 

In the sun, and her heart is as light as the foam— 

You shall see her to-night, when the children come home! 


Then wee baby Elsie will wake from her nap, 

And come half awake to climb up in my lap. 

The quaint broken speech of her dear twisted tongue 
Is sweeter to me than all songs that were sung! 

No wonder she pratiles of pixy or elf— 

Her people they are: she’s a fairy herself. 

I must weave me a story of brownie or gnome, 

To wile the long hour till the children come home. 


And Hugh, with his wild boyish talk of the sea, 

Will come whistling over the meadows to me 

From the fern-margined brook that runs down at the farm, 
With his littl toy ship tucked under his arm 
Sometimes they tell me, with quivering lip, 

Of a captain named Hugh, who went down with his ship 
Of a sailor whose one truant thought was to roam 

But my boy will be here when the children come home! 


I listen no more to the stories they tell. 

I scarcely feel sorry—Il know them so well. 

Behind me the sunset is ashen and rose; 

But my faith is the hills where the golden-rod grows 
Straight into the sunrise! So clear are my eyes 

I can see the bright jewels that wall Paradise. 

I shall see, when the shadows stain heaven's clear dome, 
Across the blue pavement the children come home! 























SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER’S: BAZAR 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





SPRING NO. I 
Nature’s Boon to Suffering Women 


Dr. Wm. T. Howard, of Baltimore, Professor of Diseases of Women and 
Children in the University of Maryland, says of these waters : 

“In short, were I called upon to state from what mineral waters I have seen 
the greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue in the largest num- 
ber of cases in a general way, I would unhesitatingly say the Buffalo Springs, in 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia.” 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, /’rofessor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia : 
“In some of the peculiar affections of women, I have found BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER highly efficacious.” 
The late Dr. J. Marion Sims, the Great Specialist in the diseases of women, says : 


“T have used in my practice the water of the Buffalo Lithia Springs of 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia, for several years past, and have in many cases 
found it highly beneficial.” 


Dyspepsia 
REMARKABLE CURES 


Dr. P. A. Flourney, Charlotte Court House, Va., says: 


“My nervous system was shattered, my digestion difficult and painful, the 
stomach often rejecting the lightest possible articles of food. I was greatly 
depressed in spirit, and had but little hope of any improvement in my condition. 
Upon a diet of tea and crackers, I visited the 
upon the water of Spring No. 1. 


suffalo Springs, and put myself 
I was soon conscious of an increase of appe 
tite and digestive power, and at the same time of a gradual, decided increase of 
nervous vigor. This improvement continued through a protracted stay at the 
Springs, and to such an extent that before leaving 
nity any article of food found upon the hotel table. I left the Springs fully re- 
stored, and returned home to enter upon the arduous duties of my profession.” 


I was able to eat with impu- 


The Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, at University of Virginia, 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, at the time Resident Physician at Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, reports the following case 
“ Miss — , aged sixteen, consulted me as to the use of the BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


pou ids 


She was pale and emaciated, weighing but sixty-eight 
For several years she had suffered from a severe form of Dyspepsia 
with want of appetite, acid eructation, Nausea and Vomiting after eating, Head- 
Constipation, Hypochondriasis, etc. She put the Water of 
Spring No. 1, and directions given as to her diet. During a stay of two months 
it the Springs her digestion was restored, and there was entire disappearance of 
other distressing symptoms. She gained largely in flesh and left the Springs in 
good health and soon afterwards weighed one hundred and eight pounds.” 


ache, was upon 











SPRING NO. 2 
Nervous Prostration 


A Powerful and Permanent Nerve Tonic 


Dr. M. H. Houston, Physician to Randolph Macon College, Ashland,Va. | Extract 
from a communication in the “ Virginia Medical Monthly a 


“Having had an opportunity of watching very closely the action of the 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in numerous cases which have fallen under my 
observation, I am prepared to impute to it one quality at least to which, it strikes 
me, sufficient attention has not been heretofore directed. I allude especially to 
its power as a gentle excitant of the Nervous System and as a Powerful and Per- 
manent Nerve Tonic. ‘lo this particular property I am disposed to attribute 
much of its efficacy in the relief of many chronic diseases. Other mineral waters 
with exhilarating properties are sparkling in their appearance, and their exciting 
qualities are due to the gases which are disengaged, and which are consequently 
evanescent in effect. —The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is without such im- 
pregnation of gases, and its effects are much more permanent.” 


Gout 


Statements of Gen. A. C. GORMAN of North Carolina 
AND HIS PHYSICIAN, 
Dr. J. D. EGGLESTON, Hampden Sydney, Va. 
Member of Medical Society of Virginia 


GEN. GORMAN SAYS :—Suffering from a severe attack of Gout, with 
my feet and limbs, especially at the ankles and knees, very much swollen, and 
walking wellnigh half bent, and with great pain and difficulty with the aid of a 
cane, I went, in accordance with the advice of my physician to the Buffalo 
Lithia Springs. 

On my arrival at the springs I had to be lifted from the coach and carried 
tomy room. I commenced at once the free use of the water, which on the 
fourth day set a profuse action on my kidneys, and I was soon conscious of a 
marked change in my condition for the better; and two days afterwards, being 
the sixth day after my arrival, I threw aside my cane and walked readily, in an 
erect attitude, not only over the grounds surrounding the springs, but three or 
four miles out into the country. Upon my arrival I had no desire for food, but 
soon had a fine appetite and was able to eat hearty. I improved each day of 
my stay at the springs, and returned home in excellent health. 


Dr. EGGLESTON SAYS :—\ was a visitor at Buffalo Lithia Springs with 
Gen. Gorman and consulted by him. His statement of his condition upon his 
arrival at the Springs is correct. I was an eye-witness to the almost incredible 
relief afforded him by the action of the 


TWIN REMEDIES 


Buffalo Lithia Springs and Hot Springs 


IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BRIGHT’S DISEASE, AND CALCULI 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, Surgeon (retired), U.S. Navy, Resident Physician, | Dr. Wm. B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 


Hot Springs, Ark., says. 


“My experience in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited 


| 


to the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, and that hybrid disease, * Rheumatic | 


Gout’ (so-called), which in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid 


of Garrod. 


18 


Arthritis | 


Department of the University of Virginia, former Resident Physician, 
fot Springs, Va., says 
“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 


| I know of no remedy at all comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


‘IT have had excellent results from this Water in these affections, both in | 


my own person and in the treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed 
it Of course the remedial agent is its contained Alkalies and their solvent 
properties. 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritic Colic and 
forming Calculi, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., says : 
“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No.2. I have 
made use of this Water for Gout in my own person, and prescribed it for 
patients similarly suffering with the most decided beneficial results. I take 
great pleasure in advising Gouty patients to these Springs.” 


| 





| 


“Its effects are marked in causing a disappearance of Albumen from the 
urine. In a single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed decided 
beneficial results from its use, and from its action in this case I should have 


| great confidence in it as a remedy in certain stages of this disease.” 


The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 
Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, says: 

“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has signally demonstrated 
its remedial power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel, 
and other maladies dependent upon the Uric Acid Diathesis. 

“It not only eliminates from the blood the deleterious agent before it 
crystallizes, but dissolves it in the form of Calculi, at least to a size that renders 
its passage along its ureters and urethra comparatively easy. 
cases No. 2.” 


Ark., 


Send twenty 





Water for sale by all Druggists. Pamphlets sent to any address 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 





A NOTABLE SIGHT. 


|’ seems to strike a good many people as a 
singular coincidence that there are horses 
at the Horse Show. They really are there, 
you know, though not a few of the most 
regular attendants would probably be unable 
t to that effect. The peo 
ple who want to see the horses go in the day 
time. Inthe evening possibly the judges and 
the riders think it isa Horse Show. Every 
one else knows it is a society parade; the 
first one of the season, and, in the strict sense 
of a parade, the of the year. Even 
the horses seem more nervous in the pres 
ence of people—who pay no attention what 
ever to them—than the imperturbable men 
and women in the and the others who 
file past them with glances so cold and keen 
that one is reminded of a line of 
with fixed bayonets 
The Horse Show is really like a volume of 
stories. There is one of the tan-bark 
ring—a brown space which 
muffles the prancing and pawing of the most 
restless animal [here are men and a few 
women standing three deep around the rail 
ing. Horses enter, are judged, and carry 
their proud or disappointed riders out again 
Disjointed tandems keep the upper balconies 
in a state of breathless suspense and admi 
Plat of mounted police march 
and countermarch. It is really a fine thing 
At least, the judges and the riders and the 
free-seaters think so. But just outside the 
lines around the railing is the moving half 
of the human parade. If they were in march 
ing order, probably ten people could walk 
abreast But the stream is divided some 
way,some another. They do 
» see the horses. They could not if 
With one accord their eyes are 
of boxes just about on 
heads Occasionally a 
groomed as the prize horses, 
what has been called an 
eleventh-story handshake ” to some one in 
1 box The women are gorgeous. There 
is no other word for it. They are gowned 
with a daring and yet discreet magnificence, 
which is the peculiar charm of a New York 
woman of wealth and culture, or rather, per 
haps, conventionality Not many of them 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Minute Biscuit. 
py MARION HARLAND. 


1 quart of flour, 1 tablespoonful of 
butter and the same of-lard, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of Cleveland's baking. powder, 4¢ 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 pint of cold water, 
1 teaspoonful of white sugar. 

Sift baking powder, salt, sugar, and 
flour together twice; chop up the short- 
ening in the flour, not touching it with 
your hands ; stir in with a wooden spoon 
the cold water; roll out quickly, cut into 
round cakes, and bake in a good oven, 

Be sure to use Cleveland's baking pow- 
der. Perfect success with it. 


Food raised with Cleveland's 
baking powder has no bitter 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 
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All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


years. 


_Piso’s Cure for Consump- 

tion, It has relieved me so 
| that I can rest at night. I thought 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
| ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 
| 23, 1893. 

Dresden Family - Pension 
| PRAU DOKTOR MALINE HERING, 


Corner Gutzkow and Rabener Streets 13 | Floor, 
formerly Biirgerwiese 2, II. 


| me.— 


Healthful situation in American quarter. 
Convenient trams to Theatres and Museums. 
Reom. Moderate Terms. Best References 
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There were a_ great 
many Cocoas served at 
the World’s Fair. Only 
one brand suited every- 
body. That was 


Bath- 





‘There’ n 


so Go00 a 
otiolene 


The new vegetable shortening. 
Wherever introduced, it drives 
lard from the kitchen, and indi- 
gestion from the household. 

It has been tried by every test, 
and has met every requirement. 
It isas much superior to lard as the 
electric light is to the tallow-dip. 
The only question now is, will 
you give your family the benefits 
which its use bestows? 


tien 


O olen 


In composition, in healthfulness, 
in flavor, or in economy. 
Its success has called out a lot of 
imitations and counterfeits made 
for the sole purpose of selling 
in the place and on the merits of 
Cottolene. 
Avoid them all. They are made 
to sell and they are a sell. 
Get the yenuine CoTToLENE. 

Sold tn 3 and 5 pound pails, 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4&CO., 
CHICAGO, 


a 5 Mentwoal, i Ri ork, 
ston. ladel 


Blooker’s. 


All grocers sell it. 


are beautiful. This isa surprise after one has 
noticed the frequent beauty of the spring 
shopping parades on Broadw ay The men 
are irresistibly, like fashion plates 
W ny I don’t like to do this!” said one 
woman, whose first experience it was 
I think it’s rude. I want to see the horses.’ 
“Oh, not yet!” pleaded the young girl 
with her. ‘I think this is great. One can 
see horses any day, and policemen and tan 
dems, too, for that matter. But this is the 
only time when we can get a real good look 
at each other. That's what we're here for.” 


INCOMPARABLE 
SPECIALTIES 


Delettrez’ 


Parisian 


Sample (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
2 cents, 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Sole Wholesale Agents, 
127 Franklin St., N. Y. 


genth 
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Perfumes 
AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 
HELENIA, 
HELIOPHAR. 
Samrce Via BY Matt, 15 Cents. 
41 &42'Warren Gta, He. Vo Oty 
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Haviland China : 


Important: 
Have you used 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


As there are now several Havilands in 


nformed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland 
~ “Limoges 
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On White China. 





Three of these Wonderful 
Christy Knives sent anywhere 
on receipt of $1.00. One for 
Bread, one for Cake, and the 
other for Paring. Address 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 
FREMONT, OHIO. 


| 
| 
On Decorated .d China. 
| 


~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


as EPPS’S COCOA 
PARFUMERIE BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 


govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
6 ° 


a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 


a delicate ly > ored beverage which may save us many 
6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 


heavy doc It is by the judicious use of such 
PARIS 


Look at the Curves. 


That's what makes the cutting edge of the Christy Knife better than any other knife ever 
devised 


Makes Carving a pleasure. Cuts new bread as well as old; cuts cake without breaking. Give it a trial, 





An editor writes : ““Toxotocy should be in the hands of 
every woman. It is unequalled in its practical ,scientific ad- 
vice to women. Its author is one of the most capable and 
respectable physicians in the world. No married woman 





Physicians write: “To a mother Toxotocy is in- 
valuable. It will deprive us doctors of many a fee, but 
the truth must be told.”’ “I consider the teachings of 
ToKo.ocy strictly in accordance with our best medical 


bills 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease will ever regret the small investment that she makes for literature, and so plain it can be understood by every 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready | the work.” one. 


to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
** Ciwil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO.. Ltd. TOKOLOGY, a complete ladies’ guide in health and 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. disease, is written by Dr. ALice B. SrockHAM, who 
> practised as a physician over twenty-five years. Pre- 
WIF Cnet OTE nom vou oe paid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
Mention Harfer’s Magasine. 


Mrs. J. M B. writes: “I cannot thank God enough Agents write: “I like canvassing for ToKoLocy 100 
for Toxo.Locy; by following it I cured myself of local times better = Jp il “I never thought I would 
troubles of the worst kind, and dyspepsia of seven years’ | like to be a book agent until I read Toxo.ocy, and 
standing.’ | then felt as if it would be real missionary work.” work.” 


| Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
| A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
G80 Main Street, Buffale, N.Y. 


attention paid to mail orders 
articles received on commission 





Specia Embroidery ) 


and fancy 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Centains no Ammonia or Alum. 
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WHAT WE WEAR IN FURS. 


From “ Demorest's Family Magazine,” December Number, 1893. 


Luxury, elegance, and comfort are all combined in the fur garments prepared 
for this winter; and so great is the variety of the fur used, so varied are the shapes 
and designs, that every one- must be -suited. -The marked and distinctive feature 
of all styles is a generous amplitude and fulness, which is so especially appropriate 
in fur that we feel sure Dame Fashion must have been closeted with CommonSense 
ere she pronounced her fiat for the season’s modes. 

The coaching cape of finest London-dyed Alas- 
ka sealskin is a most luxurious garment, filling 
every need of the warm and heavy wrap which 
it is always desirable to choose in a form that 
can easily be removed. These capes come in 
length from thirty-three inches, trimmed with 
mink or Russian sable tails, and cost from $300 
to $500. 

Sealskin Coats and Reefers have much more ful- 
ness in the skirts than last winter, and the sleeves 
are made ‘very ample in order to accommodate the 
bouffant shoulder-trimmings now in vogue. Rich 
garments thirty-two inches long cost $225, and 
advance from this, according to length and quality 
of fur, to $350. A formidable rival of sealskin, 
as it is equally becoming and quite as well adapted 
to close-fitting garments, is the American dyed and 
dressed otter. It costs $50 more than sealskin, but 


Sealskin Walking-Coat, 
with Large Sleeves and Umbrella Skirt. 
more than pays for this difference by its 
greater durability. 

Instead of the closely fitting box-capes, we 
have the short, full cape, which covers the 
arms entirely, is easily adjusted, and too light 
In Alaska 
sealskin or in mink it costs from $100 to $150. 


to crush the corsage trimmings. 


Very stylish are the coats of Persian lamb 
with butterfly collars, which cost from $225 
to $250; 
lamb, they are from $250 to $275. 


in the broad-tail fur, or moiré Persian 
The col- 
lars are removable, as are also most of the 
full shoulder-capes and collars of other gar- 
ments, and on mild days they are used to re- 
place the close shoulder-capes of past winters, 
which convenient 


were so that women de- 


Russian Sable Mantle. 


mand imperatively something in their place. Received Highest Award at Columbian Exposition. 


Royal ermine will be much used this winter 
for evening and house wear, and also as a lining for luxurious carriage wraps. We 
illustrate an elegant opera-cloak which many of our readers may remember seeing in 
the magnificent exhibit of furs made by the well-known furrier C. C. Shayne at the Co- 
. lumbian Exposition. Prices for these wraps vary, according to length—thirty to forty 
inches—from $250 to $350. 


H 


Sealskin Reefer. Hudson Bay Otter Wrap. 


Received Highest Award at Columbian Exposition. 


Persian Lamb Coat. Mink Cireular. 


Received Highest Award at Columbian Exposition, 

The elderly women, who so frequently complain that their wants are never considered 
by Dame Fashion, will be delighted with the long wrap of Hudson Bay otter. It com- 
bines dignity with sufficient conformity to the modes, and a quiet elegance. In finest 
Alaska sealskin the price for this style is from $250 to $450; and made of Hudson Bay 
otter they are $50 more. ’ 

An impetus is given to the renewed favor in which mink is held by the great vogue 
of golden brown this winter, with which, of course, it harmonizes perfectly. A superb 
circular of this fur is made of the backs of the little animal so that the rich dark stripes 
come closely together, and it has a border of the tails. Richly lined with brocaded silk, 
it is just the carriage-wrap for conservative women who wish something handsome but not 
conspicuous. Prices for these begin at $500, and run up to $1000. 
garment is made in silk or cloth and lined with fur. 


The same style of 


Sumptuous enough for the most exigeant of our American uncrowned queens are the 
mantles of Russian sable—*“ Imperial crown” trade-mark—seen at the same establishment, 
which makes a specialty of this fur. The mantles vary in length from thirty to forty 
inches, and cost from $5000 to $15,000; the same 
style in Hudson Bay sable is, correspondingly, from 
$500 to $1000, and in mink, from $300 to $500. Rus- 
sian sable bands of the tail-fur, for trimming, cost $25 
per yard; and the boas of this beautiful fur can be 
bought for from $30 to $175, At the last-named price 
the tiny beasts have diamond or ruby eyes, and they 
look forth from the vantage-ground of fair necks 
with most saucy assurance, 

The men no less than the women of this lux- 
ury-loving, fin de siécle period recognize the 
value of fur; and for long drives in the winter, 
or for evening use, nothing can exceed in com- 
fort a fur-lined overcoat. They are usually 

made to order, and cost from $100 to $350 or 
even $500, at which price a very Sy barite 
among men can wrap himself in sealskin, 


Hudson Bay Otter Circular Mantle, 
(Same style to be had in Sealskin.) 


A variety of handsome fur-lined garments are 
seen, not only in the magnificent carriage and evening 
wraps, but also in short capes and mantles suitable 
for the strect. Made of various cloths or of silk 
lined with Siberian squirrel, and trimmed with mink, 
Alaska sable, or Persian lamb, they can be bought 
for $40, $50, and $75. 


lavished upon everything. 


As a trimming, fur will be 


The designs and styles illustrated and 
described, and the prices quoted, are from 
the well-known and reliable house of C.C. 
Shayne, fur manufacturer, of 124 and 126 
West 42d Street, New York City. Mr. 
Shayne is filling large orders from all parts 
of the country,and he will be pleased to give 
all desired information about prices, or 


send catalogue free by mail. Ermine Opera-Cloak. 





N all receipts for 
cooking requiring 
iy a leavening agent the 
FER ive nord ROYAL BAKING 
‘a POWDER, because 
it is an absolutely 
pure cream - of - tartar 
powder and of 33 per 
cent. greater leaven- 
ing strength than 
other powders, will 
give the best results. 
It will’make the food 
lighter, sweeter, of 
finer flavor, and more 
wholesome. 


Use Royal only « 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


At a Good Restaurant 


you often order 
those delicate dishes 
with delicious sauc- 
es, which you are 
not accustomed to 
have athome. But 
did it ever occur to 
you that with 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 





as a stock or basis, you could have these 
very dishes made at homer 


MISS MARIA PARLOA 


tells you how. 


100 of her recipes sent gratis, post- 
paid, on application to Dauchy & 
Co.,27 Park Place, New York. 


La 
| 


COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


One of The Babies 


that was raised on Mellin’s Food. One of many thousand heaithy, happy 
children who are living testimonials to the excellence of this great prepa- 
ration. Mellin’s Food is the only artificial food that contains all the nutri- 
tive properties of mother’s milk. It is pre-digested and can be readily 
assimilated by the youngest and weakest infant. Invaluable in cholera 
infantum and teething. Highly recommended for invalids, convalescents 
and the aged. Read what others say about 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


lean bighly recommend Mellin’s Food for | | Kingston, N. n, N. Ye] 
infants. It has ov wonders tor my baby. | | Dear Sirs: 
Rathboneville, N Mus. Ff. S. ALpricu.| |, | @m greatly interested in Mellin’s Food, = 
| | have — ~ we boy on it and am = 4 
= | secon y who is now seven months old an 
Dear Sirs a8 22 B? 34 Bt.. Now York. | is the picture of health. Mus. L. VAN DEUSEN, 
lam Fp food in my practice and am | | 
getting cme results — it. 50 West 58th St., New York. 
A. E. McKee, M. D. | | Messrs. Doliber-Goodale Co., 
coer Sallie tiaeee N.Y. | Dear 
We have been using your Food for our infant | Having eaed | yout Mellin’s Food in practice 
| for the last nine months, after having tried as wellas in myown family with great suce 





various other foods our experience is that } —— girl ten months of age with 12 teeth, 
| none other will answer to ive our babe. e has never had a sick dwy since | com- 
Yours truly, / Mt. G. . Boaas, Ir. | | pa Fem using your food. Dr. H. A. Lona, 

Our book for the e instruction of mothers, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 


will be mailed Free to any address upon request. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., @ a Boston, Mass. 
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